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naomi , Lhe Shape of Things 


{APE OF THINGS 


¢ [ALS x 
PEAN JIG-SAW 19° ; 
SOMETHING CALLED THI THIRD BASKET 

NAVY STUFF 200 ’ - 1 1 

. has found its way into the vocabularies if not the hearts 
WING A NEW FIELD 201 ' , 
if business men and tax lawyers. It is a new tax device, 
IS IN THE AIR by Paul Y. Anderson 202 intended for snaring some of the bigger fry in the tax 
cacaennceied woldat game. Kor the last month or so it has been 
NEW FERMENT IN INDIA _ by John Gunther 10) 3 oy ; re. ui od 

the object of a stren is tug of ir pet n the liberal 
SE “REGULATED” BRITISH UNIONS snd comectvative groups cm the Ways sad Means Coun 

- _ yay, > ’ ' 
Leo Huberman <0 mittee of the House, which has becn preparing a revised 
GETS AN IDEA _ by George S. Kaufman O8 tax measure. The ‘third basket” is a contrivance of 
: : ; Chairman Fred Vinson, who has been doing yeoman’'s 

UES AND MEN by Oswald Garrison Villard 209 ae - i , a 

work in defending the Administration's tax structure 
XOKS AND THE ARTS: igainst one of the most high-powered drives in our legis 
PASSOS AND THE U.S. A. by T. K. Whipple 21 lative annals. Aimed at closely held, or ‘family,’ corpo 
“bv H. B. Mallalieu 212 rations—what the Treasury officials are in the habit of 


HARWOMAN: 20 VESEY STREET by Ben Belitt 12 calling “rich men’s pocket-books’—the “third basket 
LKNER’S DISMAL SWAMP by Louis Kronenberger 212 would lev y a penalty tax up to 4 per cent on corporations 
FacADe THAT tari aunt which fail to distribute as much as 60 per cent of their 
4 \é . 4 . - ~ . - 
i ee eee yrofits in dividends. It would prevent some of our more 
By Franz Hollering 214 ages : 
uTy’s Farrurun camp” by Maxwell Geiem ° substantial citizens from escaping a heavy surtax in their 
TY S Fi FU I } Maxw seismar 2106 ; , : 
. personal income returns by allowing their income to 


AKES IN ICELAND by Harry Levin 216 ; eae T ; 

accumulate as reserves in these corporations. The irony 

HE ERROR OF PHILOSOPHY by Eliseo Vivas 219 of the whole business is that Mr. Vinson, who will prob- 

\RT FOR CULTURE'S SAKE by Paul Rosenfeld 220 ably succeed in salvaging the essential idea of the “third 
PAMPHLETEERING FICTION by Margaret Marshall 222 basket.”’ was spurred to this ingenuity by the attack on 

| THE WHITMANS OF OREGON by W. J. Ghent 22 the undistributed-profits tax. It will be remembered that 


2 
DRAMA: “OUR TOWN” by Joseph Wood Krutch 224 _ this attack had behind it the battalions of big business, 
5 





corps by B. H. Haggin 22 but was all carried on in the name of the small corpora 
r tions. Well, the new tax bill provides for exemptions to 
Editors case the burden on the small fellows; and to make up the 
FREDA KIRCHWEY MAX LERNER revenue the emphasis is shifted to the big fellows. Which 
Managing Editor proves what dire consequences may follow when rhetoric 
M. R. BENDINER is taken seriously. 
Literary Editor Associate Editor . 
ARET MARSHALL MAXWELL S. STEWART 


. Perey THE OUTLINES OF THE GERMAN PICTURE ARE 
Dramatic Critic still blurred, but they are gradually coming into focus 


7p 7 4 ae —_ + 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH There can be no doubt that the Nazi regime as a whole 


+ has been considerably weakened by the army purge, or 
Publisher that Hitler's own power has survived the imi diate 
FREDA KIRCHWEY crisis and has even been increased by it. Between these 


two observations, however, there is a middle ground 


; Business Manager and Director of Circulation 
t , that shades off from analysis to mere conjecture. It 1s 
HUGO VAN ARX ; —_ 
ma —_ fairly clear that the crisis was by no means restricted to 
It Advertising Manager ; 


the army but was a national crisis, extending into the 
MURIEL C. GRAY ahs I , 
— foreign office embassies. the Cabinet, and the struc- 
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ture of economic control. But the center of this radiating 
unrest was the army, and one may hazard a conjecture 
that the margin that separated a potentially successful 
army coup from an army purge was a slender one, and 
that on it hung the fate of the Nazi regime. Whether 
the removal of the generals at the top has really been 
sufficient to stabilize the army for the future, moreover, 
may be doubted. The replacing of conservative junkers 
by other junkers more sympathetic to the regime but by 
no means thoroughgoing Nazis looks like a palliative or 
a compromise rather than a clear victory for the party. 
Crucial in the situation is the question of the con- 
tinued loyalty of the Reichswehr rank and file, and that 
cannot yet be answered. One thing can be said with 
definiteness. A totalitarian regime is not healthy, even in 
its own terms, if it continues to seek solutions for unrest 
by piling up more and more responsibility in the hands 
of a single man. The very fact that the regime is totali- 
tarian imposes strains upon it that can only be met by 
the broadening of the bureaucratic base and by a growing 
process of converting the power of a man into the power 
of an institution. Hitler's regime seems to be moving in 
the opposite direction. And the fact that the Fuhrer is 
preparing for new and dramatic decisions, or at least 
pronouncements, concerning foreign powers is an indi- 
cation of his unstable hold on his followers and of the 
price he may have had to offer for his continuance in 
power 
~% 


AFTER FIGHTING JAPAN TO A STANDSTILL 
for more than a month in the Lunghai railway zone, the 
main Chinese armies have been placed in a precarious 
position by the collapse of Wan Fu-lin’s former Man- 
churian troops in northern Honan. Japanese soldiers ad- 
vancing south along the Peiping-Hankow railway are 
reported to be within forty miles of Chengchow, the 
junction point of the two railways. Capture of this city 
would be a disaster of the first magnitude for China, 
since it would completely cut off the 400,000 crack 
troops which have been defending Hsuchow a hundred 
miles or so to the East. While China will probably have 
to surrender the Lunghai zone ultimately, it is highly im- 
portant that it exact the maximum price for every square 
Ji evacuated. For time is working on the side of China. 
Both in the north and in the Yangtze valley guerrilla 
bands and small mobile armies are operating effectively 
ayainst the invader. China is steadily receiving new sup- 
plies of munitions through Hongkong, while Japan ts 
encountering increasing difficulties in obtaining raw ma- 
terials. Much may depend, therefore, on Chiang’s ability 
to hold Chengchow for a few more weeks, and upon his 
good judgment in ultimately withdrawing before it is 
too late 
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THE NEW FARM ACT PASSED BY CONGRESS 
contains 62,000 words; almost the size of a popular 
novel, it is a good deal less readable and more contra- 
dictory. Like tts predec essors, this act satisfied no one, yet 
it stirred little effective revolt 


It may be said to have 
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made its way through Congress largely by default. \”hy 
it amounts to, in effect, is an omnibus measure containin; 
crop insurance, soil conservation, benefit payments, cian 
fixing loans. The crux of the bill lies in the crop-redy 
tion provisions, which are linked with the ever-norm,| 
granary device: when the supply of cotton, corn, whey 
tobacco, or rice outstrips a ‘‘normal” amount, severe mar. 
keting quotas are allotted—aunless one-third of the farm. 
ers object—and penalties are applied to their enforce. 
ment. The act has raised cries of regimentation, and there 
can be no doubt that it carries the principle of govern. 
ment control over production farther than it has eve 
been carried in America, and through a set of intricate 
and perplexing devices. The old Supreme Court would 
surely have held it unconstitutional; the new Supreme 
Court, if it validates it, will thereby show that it js 
really new. Yet those who raise the cry of regimentatiyg 


and unconstitutionality are in a weak position, for the 
only alternative they offer is the Hoover anarchy, 
can mean only the collapse of farm incomes. Admitted); 


the total effect of the present act is that the farmer 
return for some sort of income, paltry enough for m 
subject themselves to a complicated network of 
tion, the consumers pay higher prices, and the | 
gets a decreased food supply. As economics this i 
ish; as politics it is transparent; yet given our pr 
economy, little more could have been expected 
should love to know what Americans, looking bac 
this crazy-quilt a quarter of a century from now 
think of it. 

. 


THE NATION HAS AT TIMES IN THE Pas! 
leaned favorably toward the spirit of an equal-rights-for 
women amendment. But the character and timing of t 
present agitation for the amendment puts it fh a dubious 
light. The tendency of exploiting groups to dignify their 
acts with the language of “human rights’ is a far 
one, and it is becoming ominously plain that the pr 
jected amendment fits into this pattern. Years of 
have finally established important legal safeguard 
women workers in many states. Growing out of bio! 
differences which are palpable enough for the Sup: 
Court to discern, this protection should not be r 
relinquished. As progressive women leaders hav: 
phasized, the amendment will jeopardize existing laws 
and confuse attempts for further legislation. It is » 
recalling that the National Woman's Party, one of the 
most ardent supporters of the amendment, was quick t 
urge the Supreme Court to declare New York’s min 
mum-wage law for women unconstitutional—presumab) 
because it interfered with women’s “right” to equal & 
ploitation. There is little doubt that industry will ga! 
lantly seize the opportunity offered by this amendment 
In the setting of the present drive against improved 
working conditions, nostalgia for sweatshop oppre 
will be heightened. Women long ago learned to beware 
of gifts from benign employers, even when the package 
was labeled “equal rights.” They should apply the s 
caution to gifts from legislatures. 
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, DEEP WRONG CAN NEVER BE RIGHTED 
conta): when it has first been allowed to destroy a man’s craft 
nts me... fg and blast his life. That is what happened to Professor 
top i, William A. Schaper of Wisconsin, who on America’s 
Pe & reance into war in 1917 was summarily dismissed as 
‘oro-German” by the regents of the University of Min- 
sesota. He was denied all but the barest mockery of a 
nearing—a fact all the more startling when it is recalled 
dominant figure among the regents and the 
sie mover against Schaper was Pierce Butler, now 
lystice Butler of the United States Supreme Court. The 
voted several weeks ago to rescind the dismissal 
irranted, to pay Dr. Schaper $5,000, and to make 
fessor emeritus. For him it can be only a welcome 
for them it is an act of conscience. But it is also 
than that. The comments that we have read on 
rents’ action have missed an element that bulks 
in its meaning. For the regents went beyond 
r's case to place on record an admirable statement 
form of a six-point credo of academic freedom 
yenizes that the former members of the board 
) a time of great strain and hysteria, but it goes 
firm, “in these calmer days and against another 
storm and stress,”’ that it is in times of crisis that 
, strict adherence to academic freedom is most necessary 
WERiine. e guaranties contained in the credo might well form 
: the basis of an academic Bill of Rights. Other college 
« oards of trustees should not have to wait for a Schaper 
of their own before following the example of 
Minnesota. 
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HAVE 


E PAS iAVE YOU A FIRST-RATE PICCOLO PLAYER 


wore ) your university? According to the thirty-second annual 


= t of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
iy leaching, the familiar technique of bringing glory 
sif the campus by persuading brawny athletes of very 
brain to submit to a college education, with guar- 


+ nties of a living wage and protection from the ancient 
: nmars in the Latin Department, has been extended 
ba players, drum majors, and pretty girls. “Frater- 
i and sororities vie in recruiting students who can 
A itt pay their bills [and the college bills?} and bring glory 
’ press notices) to a chapter.’” Joel Sayre celebrated in 
kety-Rax”’ the practice of buying football teams for 
greater glory of Alma Mater and the gate receipts. 
he can write a sequel about swing orchestras and 
tty girls who know their Greek-letter fraternities. We 
ilready composed the scene in which the college 
foes recruiting in Hollywood, with blue sound 


5 » 
ne ts and an all—well, perhaps not all—star cast. The 
cd Carnegie Foundation is shocked and says such recruiting 
vill . the fair is unfair. But the foundation is behind the 
adenee times. It thinks the function of a college is education, 
nt 1 everybody old enough to lift a saxophone or learn 
the words of a popular song knows it’s a place where you 


ican lance the big apple and fool your profs by not learning 
» anything. The foundation needs to get in step. A trom- 

i¢ test would do wonders in popularizing the college- 
hoard examinations. And may the best band win! 






European Jig-Saw 


ING CAROL'S revamped dictat ship in Ru 
mania and the reported Austro-German pact have 
tipped the delicate balance of power in Furope 
to such an extent that only time can reveal how it will 
right itself. Although the new Rumanian government is 


likely to be as reactionary as that of Goga's in its domes 


tic policies, it 1S expected to be somewhat more hesitant 


) 


in tying Rumania irrevocably to the Rome-Berlin axis 


This will be small comfort to the hundreds of thousands 


of terrorized Jews who still face the pr spect 
driven from the country, but it may mean the 


f being 
difference 
between war and peace within the next twelve months 
1es a 
| cor 
ridor between the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia. Its 


Rumania, though far from a great power, occuy 
peculiarly strategic position. It furnishes a natura 
il and wheat would be indispensable to Germany and 
Italy in a war against the democracies. Moreover, the 
disruption of the Little Entente would greatly add to the 
prestige of the fascist powers. 

It is difficult to believe that the accession of Patriarch 
Miron Cristea will long check Rumania’s drift away 
from the Little Entente toward the Rome-Berlin axis 
As Premier, Tatarescu was clearly moving in that dire 
tion. The Hohenzollern Carol ts notoriously pro-German, 
ind is likely now to have far more influence on foreign 
policy than in the past. Nevertheless, it is evident that 
there will be no sharp break with France or the Little 
Entente such as Goga contemplated. And the failure of 
the Goga brand of fascism is bound to be felt wherever 
would-be Fihrers are making a bid for power. The 
itmosphere of pessimism reflected in German press com 
ments on the Rumanian developments would indicate 
that the effects of the change may be far more tn 
broad than within Carol’s kingdom. 

Had it not been for Rumania the reported agreement 
between Hitler and Schuschnigg might have been a major 


tant 


coup for the Fuhrer. But coming several days after the 
setback in Bucharest, it has undoubtedly lost part of its 
significance. If a permanent settlement of outstanding 
lifferences between the two countries has been reached 
which is by no means certain 
strengthen Hitler's ties with Mussolini. It may also bring 
nearer the realization of Hitler's dream of a four-power 
European agreement directed against the 
But this depends chiefly on the outcome of the struggle 
now going on within the British Cabinet. While it ts 
reported that the Chamberlain-led Tories, who desire a 
settlement with Germany, have the upper hand over the 
Eden faction, it is not at all clear that Britain is pre- 
pared to reenact the Halifax fiasco. On the contrary, there 
is a possibility that the Nazi purge and the pact with 
Austria may so strengthen the bonds between Hitler and 
Mussolini that any general European settlement will be 
out of the question. 

Somewhere in this European puzzle must be fitted 
Josef Stalin's letter to Pravda calling for the cooperation 
of the working classes of the world in the inevitable 


it should definitely 


Soviet Union 
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war that is to come. If the four-power pact were 
already in existence, such a statement might be inter- 
preted as marking a fundamental shift in Soviet for- 
eign policy. But dark as the situation is for all anti- 
fascists, there is little in the events of the last few days 
to justify such an interpretation. Collective action against 
fascist aggression is still within the realm of practical 
politics, and the Soviets are unlikely to abandon efforts to 
obtain cooperation until hope for such action is definitely 
lost. Ass it is, there is nothing in Stalin’s statement which is 
likely to embarrass Litvinov in Geneva or to strengthen 
the hands of the Soviets’ enemies abroad. It may, how- 
ever, be interpreted as a warning that the U. S. S. R. will 
not be content to work with the democracies indefinitely 
unless they show some disposition to take a stand against 
the growing menace of fascism. Russia may ultimately 
find in the world situation, as the progressive forces have 
found in Spain, that when it comes to a crisis reliance can 
be placed solely on the working classes. But only a gross 


oversimplification of the present complex situation would 


} 


sugyees that another July 19 Is ilready at hand 


big-Navy Stuff 


HE big-navy issue is leaving frayed and jittery 
nerves in its wake as it plows through Congress, 
the press, and the country. And the tragic thing 
about it all is that whichever way it is settled, it will 
have settled nothing. If the big-navy boys triumph, our 
course in foreign affairs will be more dangerous than 
ever; if they are beaten, we shall still have the problem 
of a positive program for peace, to the solution of which 
the big-navy discussion is contributing next to nothing. 
Mr. Roosevelt is asking for an $800,000,000 naval 
construction program to supplement the regular appro- 
priation of some half-billion. By realistic calculation, that 
means an increase in our effective naval strength of vir- 
tually 40 per cent. Anyone who has watched Mr. Roose- 
velt’s thinking knows that this proposal flows organically 
from his bent toward sea power, and that he has not 
been averse to timing it to the growing anti-Japanese 
feeling here, to the slaps administered to our embassy 
officials and our national pride, to the Japanese refusal 
to stay within the treaty limits of naval building. This 
does not mean, however, that we question Mr. Roose- 
velt's sincerity, mor Senator Pittman’s, nor Admiral 
Leahy’s. There has been too much piffle written and 
spoken about sincerity in this case. There have been too 
many whisperings about a Jekyll-Hyde game that the 
President is supposed to be playing, and too much melo- 
drama about the sinister commitments we are presumed 
to have made to Great Britain. All that is slightly hys- 
terical devil-chasing. In politics what we know about 
the consequences of action counts for more than what we 
can guess about motive. And we know that a big-navy 
program cannot be peaceful in its consequences. We 
stand to lose everything by it and to gain nothing. 
Phe Nation is flatly and unequivocally opposed to the 
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Administration’s big-navy plan because it smacks of mijjj, 
tarism, because it increases the arms-race tension. because 
it invites war, because it is an economic waste, and be. 
cause—if it is aimed at stopping fascist aggressions ang 
building a structure of peace—it is exactly the \ rong 
way to go about it. Whatever Admiral Leahy may s: 
and believe about needing a navy to defend the Atlant; 
and Pacific coasts simultaneously, the shrewd sense of 
Americans tells them that the point is strained. A nay 
beyond the strength of our present one is not necessap, 
for defense, and we do not want one big enough { 
aggression. 

Where we differ from most of the people who hay 
been appearing against the navy program before the § 
ate committee is that they oppose it as isolationists 
we Oppose it because we believe in collective secur: 
The bulk of the opposition has come from the isolat 
ists of both schools—the old, imperialist isolationist 
the Hiram Johnson kind, and the new pacifist isolati 
represented by the peace societies. The trouble with 
collective-security supporters has been partly that they 
not so well organized and partly that the big-navy pr 
posal seems to hold out possibilities for fortifying ¢ 
position of the democracies as against the fascist pow 

But nothing can be more dangerous than this fall. 
unless it be the fallacy that American isolationism wi 
really cut us off from the problems of foreign policy. N 
healthy movement for collective security can possibly | 
built on the basis of militarist preparations and militar 
sanctions. What Mr. Roosevelt is driving at is not t 
hard to discover. He is not at heart a war-monger. Th 

lue to his policy is that he thinks he is steering a middle 
course between definite military sanctions on the one hand 
and complete isolationism on the other. He is, morever, 
tangled up with a bad Neutrality Act, which he is un- 
willing to open up all over again. He is accustomed t 
pragmatic waiting, and as events move along he wants 
to be in a position to adopt either a big-stick policy or 
complete withdrawal. For either course, he may well argue 
an increased navy is a necessity. This is then, for hin 
the “middle way’ in foreign policy. Yet actually it 
the old system of armaments dressed up in new clothes 
For there is no middle course here that does not become 
the old course. One may start out to follow a policy 
the golden mean, but one ends up following the sea 
power theory of Admiral Mahan and the sacred-war 
theory of Woodrow Wilson. 

In foreign policy today we are faced with the necessit) 
for adopting one or the other of two radical solutions 
radical in the sense that they depart drastically from pas 
practice. If a policy of complete isolationism were pos: 
sible—which it is not; if America could really cut itsel 
off from the world—which it cannot—then we should 
prefer that to the President's policy of indecision plus 4 
big navy. But isolationism is not a policy; it is a reaction 
against the intolerable humiliation of having been taken 
in by the rhetoric of the World War. The other rad 
solution—difficult but possible—is to turn from th 
diplomacy, the old armament races, the old war syste! 


to a genuine policy of collective economic action. It 
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ks of milj , despite Professor Charles A. Beard’s eloquent state- 
N, because at before the Senate committee, Europe itself with its 
“, a € it saianall blood rust that we must turn away from. 


sSIONS and ir is the war system and the armament system; and unless 


he wrong in transform them in Europe they will entangle us 
y May 53 re. To do this requires new energies, a willingness to 
e At se new methods. It requires a will to enter with the rest 
sense of ¢ the world into collective economic action to restrain 
1, An ‘he aggressors, and a determination to pursue that action 
necessar nly so long as it remains economic. America can show 
10ugh for +s bigness not by the size and number of its battleships, 
y the boldness and scope of its efforts toward build- 

who hay ag a new system of collective security. 
C S id of the big-navy stuff, we propose a threefold 
IS sroeram: economic action with the other democracies in 
ding assistance to China and limiting Japan to its 
IsOlat n economic resources; a conference for limiting arma- 
and stopping the arms race; and a renewed fight 
| depression centering around the construction of 

with works instead of battleships. 
bt 


= "F Plowing a New Field 


iS I 
mM W [THIN the past three years two new springs 
olicy. N of talent have sent up geysers among the arti- 
ssibly ficial fountains of Broadway. The Federal 
| militar heater opened in New York in October, 1935. Since 
> Not | then it has chalked up an amazing record of innovation 
ger. ind success: the Harlem “Macbeth,” “Murder in the 
a middle ithedral,”’ “‘Dr. Faustus,’’ ‘““Power,”’ “The Cradle Will 
one h Rock” (prepared but not produced under federal aus- 
morever - It has invented one important new form, the 
he is un: Living New spaper. Today the current edition, “One Third 
flomed t fa "Nation, ’ is one of the most dramatic and interest- 
he want ng shows in town. And the Mercury Theater, of current 
policy ot sensation, is the first lineal descendant of the Federal 
ell argu Theater. The second spring has produced the hit revue 
for hut Pins and Needles,’’ sponsored by the International La- 
ally it lies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Its freshness, humor, and 
clothe istinctive flavor are authentic expressions of working- 
t become lass experience and pride which have not heretofore 
policy of cured in Broadway productions. 
the sea (he two springs seem to be separate, but the social 
cred-wat ologist need not search very far to discover that they 
e from one source. In the past few years, to put it 
Necessity K a great new reservoir of creative energy in this 
utio1 


- has been tapped, with the WPA projects and 
POM pas Committee for Industrial Organization as the princi- 
igents. The achievements of the WPA have been 
, if not adequately celebrated by such journals as 
sh Nation. The cultural significance of the C. I. O. and 





ott sone problems it raises have not been sufficiently noted. 
rea ictivities of the C. I. O. have released the energies 
-n taken millions who have for the first time taken part in a 
r fa ‘ment that touched their deepest interest. We have 
th ts results in the soaring figures of trade-union mem- 
Sy up and in the wave of strikes. Politically, too, the 
n. I » have been clear. But Pennsylvania going Demo- 
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cratic was less significant as a factor in the reelection of 
President Roosevelt than as a sign of a spiritual revolu- 
tion in the lives of thousands of steel workers. There are 
endless stories, some of them already into tall 
tales, to show that joy has come with the C. I. O. in the 
industrial towns. 

The giant having been roused, the problem of guid- 
ing his energies and educating pressing. 
Among the newer unions the United Automobile Work- 
ers has shown much enterprise in educational work. It 
systematically sets funds aside for it, though the amount 
thus available is necessarily small, 


grown 


his desires 1s 


and thousands of its 
members attend classes or lectures. The union has also 
yperation be- 
workers’ educa 


used WPA teachers, which suggests a co 
tween government relief programs and 


tion that should be widely extended. Certainly all the 


art projects would do well to give attention to the 
human and other materials gathered under the banner 
of the C. I. O. The union at this stage must necessaril 
confine itsel! to the element: “~ of trade untonism 

The word education has a dull s ante but workers 
education is not dull in seit e. In the Steel Worker 
Organizing Committee, for instance, re prosaic rules of 


parliamentary procedure have actually opened the door 
to democracy in union meetings for many an inarticulate 
The rg workers were organized by the miners, and the 
U. M. 
work or tex its democracy. In spite of enlightened leader 
ship at the top and a vigorous rank and file, the 


are more or less dominated by a conservativ: 


was never noted either for its educational 
lodges 
subleader- 
ship. The main impetus toward education here must 
come from such outside agencies as the Workers’ Schools 
of western Pennsylvania. Sponsored by a group which 
includes in an unofficial capacity high officials of the 
C. I. O. and of individual unions, 
gressive leaders, this organization has no central plant 
but sends lecturers and teachers into the industrial towns 
In cooperation with local union committees it arranges 
for forums and classes. Actual problems are discussed in 
what often amounts to a rehearsal for the next union 
meeting. An attempt in one lodge to handpick 
for the steel convention was stopped | by a rank-and-filer 
who had just found out that a motion could be tabled. 
“What they like best in practicing parliamentary proce- 
dure,” an observer reports, 

It will be a long time before the newer unions get 
around to the more strictly cultural phases of education. 
But a token of the rewards to be expected are available 
in the achievements of the federal art projects. ‘Pins 
and Needles” is not a happy accident but an end-product 


as well as local pro- 


delegates 


‘is appealing from the chair.’ 
| £ 


of a program of education which has been built up over 
a long period and which functions wherever the union 
has a local. The I. L. G. W. U. 
relatively prosperous. In the newer unions the present 
recession makes it hard to maintain, 


is well established and 


much less expand, 


even simple programs. Yet they must somehow be main- 
tained. Gifts of money to specific enterprises are essen- 
tial. Books are in great demand. The WPA should be 


pressed into service The new field must be plowed. An 1 


the public has a resp: ynsibility 














Washington, February 14 
MERICANS who want peace and don't want 
higher taxes had better rouse themselves to the 

shape which events are taking in Washington. 
During the last three weeks the martial spirit, needled 
by the navy’s brass hats and nourished on notes to Japan, 
has grown with a speed almost incredible to those who 
recall the indifferent response to Roosevelt's “quaran- 
tine’ speech and the calmness with which the country 








received the news and newsreels of the Panay sinking. 





Yet here it is, larger than life and four times as expen- 





sive. Like a man starting up in a bad dream, the Admin- 
istration tears off its nightshirt and begins defending the 
country against invisible foes on both sides of the bed 







and across the footboard. The whole business has a night: 





marish quality, but taxpayers will soon learn there ts 
nothing unreal or comic about the expenditure of $800,- 
000,000 for naval expansion. If and when they are 
reconciled to that prospect, let them reflect on the possi- 
bilities of the Vinson amendment, under which it would 
be our declared policy to maintain a navy sufficient to 
insure victory ‘in both oceans at the same time.” If this 
is not sheer lunacy—or if it is—it could mean a Pacific 
fleet large enough to lick Japan’s and an Atlantic fleet 
stronger than the combined naval forces of Germany, 
Italy, and whatever fascist allies they might hereafter 
acquire in South America. In short, if turned into reality, 










it would mean the largest navy in world history. 

A significant and revealing feature of that part of the 
expansion program already authorized, as well as that 
merely proposed, is the increase in the number of battle- 
ships. It is significant and revealing for two reasons: 








battleships run into money —about $70,000,000 a throw 





at prevailing costs, which rise almost automatically once 
such a program is authorized; and battleships primarily 
are weapons of offense. Writing as one who has always re- 





jected pacifism and now sees its folly convincingly dem- 





onstrated in the plight of China, I cannot believe that 





battleships contain the answer to the problem of defend- 





ing this country. If the United States were a far-flung 





empire, the problem would be different. The defense of 
a self-contained nation involves the comprehensive em- 





ployment of submarines, aircraft, mine-laying equipment, 





and powerful coast batteries. The powerlessness of a 





battle fleet to penetrate such defenses was amply demon- 
strated against the British navy by Germany and Turkey 4, 
in the World War. Indeed, one authority has said that 
if a Pacific enemy ever became strong enough to attack 








our coast, the safest course to pursue with our battleships 





would be to hide them up the Columbia River. Right 
now official Washington is pervaded with startling ru- 
mors about a suppressed War Department report dealing 










War Is in the Air 


BY PAUL Y. ANDERSON 


The NATION 





with the results of the army bombing tests condu 
against the Pacific fleet last August. Members of Con. 
gress who have asked for this report have been told the 


War Department wouldn’t dare assume responsibilit 
for causing it to become public. One of the rumors js 
that, under conditions of very low visibility, one battle 


ship received nine direct hits from planes which the 
gunners never once sighted: One direct hit may be 
cient to cripple a battleship. 

The truth is that neither our naval policy nor what 
appears momentarily to be our foreign policy makes 
except on the assumption that we have some kind 17 
understanding with Great Britain. With all due respec 
to Cordell Hull, it remains a fact that diplomatic d¢ . 
are not worth a dime a dozen in any language. I haven't 
the slightest doubt that Arthur Krock of the New York 
Times was “expertly informed” of such an understand 
ing, and the mass of circumstantial evidence pointing t 
its existence is conclusive. Why was it “vital to the 
terests and defense of the country’’ that Admiral Leahy 
refused to disclose the nature of the London conference 
between Captain Royal Ingersoll, chief of the War Plan 
Division, and the British Admiralty? Why, for sin 
reasons, did Anthony Eden decline to tell the House 
Commons about the concert of action by the Unite 
States and Britain in the Orient? When the implication of 
those unanswered questions is considered in conjunction 
with the President's proposal that democratic countries 
impose a quarantine on aggressor nations, no mere diplo 
matic denial will erase the impression. 

That is not all. More impressive still is the evidence 
supplied by the very nature of our naval program. Mem: 
bers of Congress who asked the Navy Department for 
information which justified the building of new battle- 
ships were furnished with a set of documents which 
included the Inskip report, made by a subcommittee 
the British Imperial Defense Committee in 1936, dealing 
with the vulnerability of capital ships to air attack. The 
report freely admits that tests have shown battleships can 
be crippled and even sunk by air bombs. However, it 
emphasizes the necessity of battleships for protecting 
communications and trade routes to preserve the empire 
One big-navy member of the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs was detected reinforcing his argument with a pas 
sage lifted verbatim from the Inskip report, except that 
he substituted “the country” for “the empire”’! 

Britain has a coast-defense problem. What is she doing 
about it? Building aircraft at a rate unprecedented in his- 
tory and probably unequaled by any other country at this 
time. She also has a problem of empire defense, and t 
meet it she is building battleships and cruisers. This pro- 
gram apparently will enable her to cope with any chal 
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enge which Germany and Italy may offer in European 
yvaters but not at the same time protect her interests 
othe Orient. That is where our new battleships would 
come useful under the terms of an “understanding” 
yhereby Britain enforced “‘peace’’ in the Atlantic while 
ye did our part in the Pacific. How snugly that would 
st! And how snugly our new battleships would fit into 
-he new British base at Singapore, formally opened today 
a the presence of three United States cruisers! Pieced 
‘ogether in that manner the picture puts a strange aspect 
yn the navy’s plan to “defend our coastline,” but it does 
nake sense. 

lhe general tendency in Washington is to assume that 
‘he understanding exists simply as the result of conversa- 
tions among British and American naval authorities, but 
+he better-informed and more alert members of Congress 
jo not share that opinion. For all Cordell Hull's high 
purposes and outward suavity they know him at heart to 
ea tough old Tennessee mountain feudist. He never 

ryets the breaker of a promise, whether it be man or 
n. He has the capacity of a volcano both to smolder 
to erupt. He is now talking privately and bitterly 
ibout “international bandits’’ who are menacing the 

e of the world. The vigilante spirit possesses him. 

| am not sure that it will not eventually be necessary 

the democracies of the world to unite against fascism 


LA 
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That is a question to be faced and answered. It cannot be 
properly answered by shamming a foreign policy of isola- 
tion behind a naval policy of ‘‘coastline defense,’’ while 
actually pursuing the logic of an understanding with 
Great Britain behind a naval policy designed for appli- 
cation in distant waters. First of all the Administration 
should determine its foreign policy, then formulate a 
naval policy to make it effective, and, finally, take the 
country into its confidence about both. There is a present 
danger that the navy will formulate its own policy, which 
subsequently will determine our foreign policy, and that 
the country will remain confused about both until it is 
too late to do anything. To reduce the matter simply and 
dogmatically, it would appear that if we expect to fight 
in the Pacific, our navy should be twice as large as that 
contemplated by the expansion program; if we don't ex- 
pect to fight in the Pacific, we already have more battle- 
ships than we need. 

To those who would like an idea of what we are 
heading for, I commend for study the May bill, now 
apparently about to be reported by the House Military 
Affairs Committee. It contains complete plans for a Presi- 
dential dictatorship automatically to go into effect upon 
a declaration of war. Space prevents giving the details, 
but Representative Maury Maverick described it accu- 
rately as “a complete fascist blueprint.” 


New Ferment in India 


BY JOHN GUNTHER 


Bombay, January 10 
( REALLY is a continent. I feel like a mouse nib- 
ling at an elephant. I have seen people from the 

Aga Khan to Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Nehru, from Parsee 

lionaires to young Congress Socialists and Commu- 

Their different stories both interlock and conflict 

One may explore any number of drifts, tensions, situa- 

There are, one might say, at least four different 

1° confrontations of power. British versus Indian 

Native princes versus British India. Congress versus gov- 

ronment. Hindu versus Moslem. They all intermingle, 
with perplexing contradictions and cross drifts. 

The Working Committee of the Indian National Con- 
gress has just met. It meets often and will meet again 
defore the annual plenary session of the congress at Hari- 
pura next month. The meeting just concluded was not 

) important for its agenda or decisions as for another 
irift in Indian affairs it shows. It would be absurd to 
tate that the congress has suffered a real cleavage, or is 
tormally truncated between left and right. There is no 
split yet. But we are seeing, after many years of develop- 
nent, the jelling of two distinct congress groups. 

Mirst to define terms. The Indian National Congress is 


more than a party; it thinks of itself as the organized ex- 


pression of the aims and the will of the Indian people. 


It includes Moslems as well as Hindus, though in small 
proportion; vastly rich industrialists as well as the labor- 
ers they hire; agitators in the princely states as well as 
prime ministers in the seven new congress governments. 
Anyone may join the congress who pays the annual sub- 
scription of four annas (about nine cents) a year—even 
this minuscule sum is too much for many Indian peas- 
ants 
the independence of India by legitimate and peaceful 





and who signs the congress pledge to work for 


means. The congress has perhaps three million members; 
it has been since 1919 (its origins go much farther back 
but that is another story) both the reservoir and the at- 
tacking stream of Indian man-power against Britain. It 
is a sort of people's front—though for years the Com- 
munists stood outside it 

The congress structure is complex. First come “pri- 
mary members’ in the towns and villages, who choose 
delegates to the provincial congress committees. A con- 
stituency is 250 primary members. The provincial com- 
mittees choose the All-India Congress Committee, a sort 
of parliament. The president of the congress, elected 
annually—for two years the president has been Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru—is responsible to it. The president 
selects fourteen men to be, roughly speaking, his Cab- 
inet, though force of tradition requires him to choose 


against imperialism. 
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men of varying sorts on an all-congress basis rather than 
those who reflect his personal views. The president and 
his fourteen associates, the top of the congress structure, 
are called the Working Committee. 

Having done my best to understand this (1 am skip- 
ping many details now), I was puzzled during my first 
days in Bombay to hear incessant references by congress- 
men to the “high command.” I assumed at first that the 
high command was the Working Committee. But it is 
not. The high command is Mr. Gandhi. But Mr. Gandhi, 
for purposes of his own, is not a member of the Work- 
ing Committee; he is not even a member of the congress. 
Yet he dominates the congress absolutely. When I ar- 
rived in India I thought, like many visitors innocent of 
its complexities, that Mr. Gandhi was a back number. I 
thought he had been superseded by the younger men. 
Nothing could have been more wrong. Mr. Gandhi is 
sixty-eight and not in the best of health; his doctors per- 
mit him only a limited amount of political discussion; he 
lives inaccessibly in a remote village in the Central Prov- 
inces; but he is still very nearly the heart, soul, brain, and 
fingers of the congress. Practically nothing can be done 
by the congress without his advice and consent. They 
call it “Gandhi-raj.”’ 

Why? Because to the people of India Mr. Gandhi is 
Jesus Christ. Rather, he is a sort of unbelievable combi- 
nation of Jesus Christ and Tammany Hall; a revered 

= 


leader, a leader who 1s literally vorshiped, who adds 


an exquisite sense of the temporal to his spiritual quali- 
ties, who ts a sublime political tactician as well as savior. 

The Working Committee of the congress is a fascinat- 
ing study in human and political nature. Devoted, dis- 
interested, the members remind one of the old Politburo 
in the U. S. S. R. They represent different spheres of 
action, but they are united by congress ideals. The mem- 
bership is fantastically variegated; when I saw most of 
the members in Juhu, waiting in Mr. Gandhi's anteroom 
for a word with the master, I thought I had never met 
such different types of men bound by common faith. Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai, the wealthy and cultivated leader of 
the bar in Bombay; a tough party boss like Vallabhbhai 
Patel, who except for his congress uniform of white 
homespun might have stepped out of the Fifth Ward in 
Chicago; the Moslem theologian Abdul Kalam Azad, 
who was born in Mecca; the poetess Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
one of the few Indian politicians I met who likes to 
laugh; Khan Abdul Ghaffer Khan, the tall soldier from 
the Northwest Frontier; a peasant from Bihar with shaggy 
beard—these are leading members of this oddly assorted 
but homogeneous committee. 

The president, Jawaharlal Nehru, is perhaps the finest 
man in public life I have ever met. As everyone knows, 
he is a Ka 


Lodge or Cabot), the son of the greatest lawyer in In- 


hmirt Brahman (in American, say a Boston 


dia, who went to Harrow and Cambridge and became 
while still in his twenties the leader of the congress 


youth. He has been in jail seven times. He has given 
everything he has to the Swaray (in lependence ) cause 
Sensitive, fastidious, a bit ingrown, an intellectual, he ts 


yet aman of action and a great p ypular leader 
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Now it is said frequently that Mr. Gandhi and \; 
Nehru represent opposite poles in congress politics. Th; 
is far from being correct. The two are deeply devoted ¢ 
each other. Nehru needs the “high command” be 
Gandhi alone carries the mass of the Indian peop) 
Gandhi needs Nehru, not only for his faith and_ 
abilities but because his influence is so powerful, espe 
cially with the youth. . 


LUSE 


Gandhi, people say, represents the “right,’’ Nehru the 
‘left.’ Again this is not quite correct. There are potent 
forces in the congress to the “right’’ of Gandhi, . 
cially some millionaire mill-owners; similarly Neh: 
outflanked by leftists much farther left than he. ( 
monly called a socialist, Nehru is not a member o| 
All-India Congress Socialist Party, which is a sort of 
autonomous left-wing body within the congress. G 
is, one might say, “right center,” Nehru “left 

The left began to emerge as a distinct political | 
within the congress when civil disobedience was \ 
off in 1934. The revolt against Britain then fizzled 
the congress had to become legal again. It turned 
able,” and many prominent politicians of the right 
came members. At the same time, largely under Nehru 
influence, a vast irrigation of socialist thought wat 
India. Hitherto the congress had been, in the large, 
nated by only one tenet—nationalism. Thereafter a 
many congressmen became socialists as well as natio: 
ists; the Socialist Party, within the congress, was formed 
This was a natural enough evolution, because imperia 
ism is what the congress hated, and British imperia 
is capitalistic. But it gave the British opportunity t 
tack the congress on class as well as national lines. I have 
not yet met an Englishman in India who talked of 
Gandhi without respect. But almost all the English 
like Nehru and fear him on class grounds. 


So much for background. In 1937 a tremendous event 
occurred. It is the cause of all the fermentation now. It 
is the core of the story, and out of it no one quite know: 
what will grow. The tremendous event was that, after 
the passage of the new Government of India Act, ele 
tions were held in the eleven provinces of British India 
and that Congress won in seven of them and took office 
Thus “provincial autonomy,” as promised in the new act 
came into being. Thus the congress, the congress whic! 
had fought Britain, came into the British structure! 

Mr. Nehru and his wing of the congress violent! 
opposed taking office. His followers thought that auton- 
omy, as defined in the act, did not go far enough; the 
thought that acceptance of office, working under Britis! 
governors, was a fatal compromise. But after almost four 
months of delay and haggling Mr. Gandhi evolved 4 
formula which seemed to permit the congress to take 
office without loss of face. A kind of gentleman's ag: 
ment appeared to bind—perhaps not quite bind—th 
Viceroy and the governors not to use their veto power 


except in circumstances of great public crisis. The right 


wingers in the congress were satisfied. Seven congres 
prime ministers, with seven congress cabinets, began the 
task of governing their part of India. 
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Pe fedegs a further word of explanation is necessary. 
British policy since the war has been, in a sentence, to 
ini something, but not too much, with dominion 
as the distant end in view. Congress policy has 

) get what it could, with complete independence 
h for years Congress did not go so tar—in view. 
t twenty years of negotiation and painful strife 
ed the compromise constitution of the new Gov 
ent of India Act. The congress at first opposed the 
Later it accepted part of it. Provincial autonomy, the 
ut of the act to go into effect, did beyond doubt 
increase the powers of the provinces. One can 
the congress was tempted. It ended dyarchy; it 
ed the “reserved” subjects which the old provin- 
ssemblies were not allowed to touch; it did indeed 
foreign affairs and defense in the hands of Delhi, 
provinces were given full powers over such items 
il finance, police, prisons, education, health, public 
agriculture and forests, land revenue, above all 
ind order. Moreover, whereas ministers under the 


tem were little but mouthpieces of the British gov- 
the new ministers, elected by the Indian people, 
complete administrative charge of their own de- 
ents 


Congress governments were finally formed in Bom- 

Madras, the United Provinces, the Central Prov- 

, Bihar, and Orissa in July, 1937, and in the North- 
little later. Now a curious point. The 
and the Working Committee under 
Mr. Nehru decided not to take office themselves in any 

ince. Logically one might have assumed that the 
rking Committee leaders, if they stood for election 
| were returned, would be the new prime ministers. 
But they decided not to enter office themselves. Instead, 
ey deputed a second line of leaders to take on the new 
ministrative posts. The Working Committee, rather like 
the Politburo in the Soviet Union, decided to keep out 
of actual administrative work, and to guide the seven 
governments from behind the scenes. So second-line con- 
gressmen (I know that one or two of them may dislike 
this appellation, but I do not mean it personally) be- 
came the prime ministers and finance ministers and all 
the rest, and the Working Committee was transformed 
into a sort of composite Eminence Grise. 

This may prove to be a misfortune. For already, in the 
seven months of provincial autonomy, fairly grave dis- 
sidences have arisen between the Working Committee and 
the congress governments. The Working Committee 
holds the whip hand, of course. It can break any provin- 
ial government. Their men are its men. But it cannot 
atford to attack its own ministers openly. Thus, when 
there is divergence of opinion, negotiations have to be 
very delicate. 

Two dangers, from the left point of view, face the 
- governments. First, as in the case of the Wafd in 
‘gypt, they may find that the sweets of power are sweet. 
: he y may be tempted by the comforts and advantages of 
their position to modify the pure fervor of their con- 
gress nationalism. Second, they may find that running a 
government is a great deal more difficult than criticizing 
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it; this too may seduce them into “moderation,” which 
word congress radicals are 


ence to Britain. 


apt to interpret as subservi 


Provincial autonomy was an enormously shrewd ges 
ture by the British, though many Englishmen think 


and fear—that it gave the congress ‘too much.” But in es 
sence it was a masterly business, because it brought the 
congress for the first time within the fold of govern 
ment, with governmental responsibilities; it gave the 
congress most of the prickly things to handle while hold 
ing on to veto power, defense, foreign attain | federal 


finance for the British. 

What has happened? What have the provincial gov 
ernments done in their baila of office? First, let it be 
noted that almost 
This follows the complexion ol tie orl 


all the congress ministers are rf ght 
WINQCES. 
Committee, which numbers roughly eleven right wingers 
to four left wingers. So the ministers began th ir |e 
lative programs cautiously. In several provinces they de 
clined to have social relations with the governors, though 
official relations might be quite correct; in Bombay th 
prime minister introduced a bill banning the British titles 
and honorifics which flood India every New Year's Day 
But they did not attack the fundamentals of British 
power anywhere; they moved gingerly to avoid conflict 
with the governors; their program of social reform 
housing, education, reduction of agricultural debt, and 
so on—got under way very slowly. They cut their own 
salaries to 500 rupees a month—while their British secre 
taries might be getting five times that sum—and prom 
ised as a first effort at economy to slash salaries in the 
provincial civil service. 

Second, in five of the seven provinces at least they be- 
gan to introduce prohibition legislation. It is difficult 
for an American who saw our prohibition débicle to 
sympathize with this. But prohibition is a foremost point 
in the congress program. It can be introduced only at 
great cost. Revenue from “‘toddy” and other alcoholic 
drink amounts, by and large, to almost one-quarter of the 
provincial revenue. Moreover, the cost of enforcement 
will be very considerable. Altogether prohibition will 
mean that Bombay, for instance, may lose one-third of 
its total revenue, which must be met by other means. The 
congress ministers, if they take toddy from the peasant, 
must cut salaries of school teachers from, say, thirty-five 
rupees a month to twenty-five 

Third, most of the congress governments, especially 
Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar, and Madras, have 
been unendingly perplexed by the problem of extremism. 
The situation is peculiar. Here 1s the congress in office 
at last, after many years of electoral propaganda and elec- 
toral promises. But the congress, no matter how well dis- 
posed, cannot begin to fulfil these promises at once. In 
the United Provinces, for instance, the congress has held 
out the bright beacon of land reform. The restive peas- 
antry in the United Provinces is demanding action, like 
liquidation of the agricultural debt, which the congress 
cannot now perform. Any drastic solution of the land 
problem like collectivization would instantly lead to con- 
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flict with the governor. In Bihar the &isans (peasants), 
awaiting the promised reforms, refused to pay rent to the 
landlords, who thereupon refused to pay taxes to the 
government. Refusal of tax payment to a British govern- 
ment was one thing. The congress sympathized with it and 
indeed advocated it for years. But refusal of tax pay- 
ments to a congress government is quite another thing, 
because it means that the congress loses revenue. 

Again, the congress governments, particularly that in 
Bombay, are worried about political agitation by extrem- 
ists. Take the case of the new congress minister for law 
and order, Mr. Munshi. For years Mr. Munshi has been 
part of a movement which taught the people to hate and 
despise the police; Mr. Munshi himself, like almost all 
congress leaders, went to jail for civil disobedience. But 
now Mr. Munshi is in charge of the police, and some- 
times he finds that he has to use them even against his 
own people. It is an unenviable situation to say the least. 
He is asked to repeal the repressive acts still on the stat- 
ute books, but it is difficult for him to do so. 

Two congress ministries at least—Madras and the 
United Provinces—have had actually to arrest congress- 
men under an act of the Indian penal code which governs 
sedition and its punishment and which all good congress- 
men, for twenty years, have learned to hate like arsenic. 
Yet in one case all that the offender did was make a 
speech against recruiting. He got six months. The case 
has been appealed. The leftists say that it is intolerable 
for the congress to prosecute a man for sedition when the 
congress by its basic nature is itself seditionist, that ts, 
advocates complete severance of the tie with Britain. 
Another highly unpopular act which gives a magistrate 
summary right to quell disturbances has had to be in- 
voked by congress ministers in connection with strikes 
at Sholapur and Cawnpore. 
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All this came to a head in the meeting of the Work 
ing Committee just concluded in Bombay. Leftists, espe. 
cially Socialists, were resentful at the harsh treatment of 
the leaders of the Bihar peasantry, who had been thrext. 
ened with expulsion from the congress. Argument was 
vivid. The rightists came out on top. The Working Com. 
mittee’s resolution expressed confidence in the various 
provincial governments, deplored extremism and vio. 
lence—the congress is, after all, based on the principle of 
non-violence—compromised on the Bihar issue, and asked 
for patience by the people. 

It would be easy to make out far too harsh a cag 
against the congress governments. No one can blame 
them for holding on to office when retirement from office 
would mean that reactionaries would get the jobs. Ad 
ministrative experience, which the governments are get 
ting a-plenty, is something the congress has badly need 
these transition years may be a precious interlude fo; 
Congress to learn how to govern. Again, one should not 
criticize too warmly the incipient legislative programs 
Seven months is not very long. The experience is 
beginning. The governments have the promise of 
years of office. And the congress still has independe: 
as its final aim. 

The next big issue is, everyone agrees, federat 
The federal provisions of the Government of India A 
are not yet in force. Federation means unity of the prov. 
inces with the native states under a new central legis 
lature. Congress opposes the gigantic problem of federa 
tion vigorously. It is a moot point whether, as n 
think, opposition to federation will dwindle as did o; 
sition to provincial autonomy. Mr. Gandhi has not, | 
lieve, committed himself formally on federation. I imagine 
he will have the final word. Meantime the left is a bit 
unhappy; the right is standing pat. 


Those “Regulated” British Unions 


BY LEO HUBERMAN 


\ | R Ince 
Act « 
heen echoing the demands of the employers that 


I 


the Supreme Court upheld the Wagner 
litorial writers and big-time columnists have 


trade unions be saddled with a load of re ponsibilities to 


balance their newly won privileges. The argument runs 
ke this: The Wagner Act is obviously one- 
unfair to the employers and should be 
Trade unions, for their own good, should be 
le responsible bodies, as they are in England. The 
English model is the one to follow. In England trade 


must be incorporated; in England long-drawn-out 


so costly to employers, employees, and the gen- 


unions 
isputes 
d t Ks ; . . . . 
eral public, are settled by compulsory arbitration; in Eng 
lond etc., ete 
(his has been told us so long and so often that we 


have begun to believe it. It is an impressive argument. 


But it has one serious defect—it is simply not true 
us take the advice of our employers; let us look at | 
land. We will consider here only those rights and pr 
leges which the trade unions have according to 
Whether or not the present trade-union leadership 
militant and wide-awake, taking full advantage of 
opportunities, is another story. 

What are the facts? In England trade unions are » 
incorporated. There are no if’s or but’s to that flat stat 
ment. It stands just as it is. In England trade unions 
be registered with the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
government official. But registration is not compulsory 
The latest available official figures are those for 1935. At 
the end of that year, of some 1,042 trade unions know: 
to be in existence, only 441 were registered. It is truc 
that these 441 unions comprised about 80 per cent of the 
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total trade-union membership, but it is also true that sev- 
eral of the largest unions were not registered. And the 
point to remember is that the unions which registered did 
<9 not because they had to but because they wanted to. 
Why should they want to? The report of the Chief 
Reg strar of Friendly Societies gives us a clue. “The reg- 
istration of trade unions was first permitted by the Trade 
Union Act of 1871, which is still the principal act. The 
main purpose of the act was to relieve trade unions and 


their members from some of the disabilities which they 
suffered owing to their objects being in restraint of 
trade.” Ever since the time of Henry V, in the fifteenth 


entury, it has been a principle of English common law 
that practices in restraint of trade are illegal. This meant 
that trade unions, even after they were granted the legal 
right to existence by the repeal of the Combinations Acts 
in 1824, found it difficult to carry on, since their prac- 
tices were in restraint of trade. After a series of bitter 
struggles workers forced a change in the law; the Trade 
Union Act of 1871 established that though their acts 
were in restraint of trade, trade unions were no longer 
illegal bodies. 

The unions which register do so only because such reg- 
istration confers several tangible advantages. For exam- 

registered trade unions are absolved from paying 
me tax on their provident funds—moneys devoted to 
efits to their members for sickness, death, accident, 
employment, etc.; registered unions can hold land and 
sroperty in their own name; if an official of a registered 

n embezzles its funds, the fact of its registration has 
blished its legal bona fides as a trade union and the 
lure in law is swift and simple. Since the fact that 

1 trade union entitled to act in restraint of trade has 

idy been established, it only remains for the court 
lecide whether or not the accused official is guilty. 
\n unregistered union, in bringing action against an 
bezzling official, is faced with the necessity of first 
roving that it is a legal body, that it has the right to 

id funds. 

Nevertheless, many unions feel that the obligations in- 
herent in registration exceed the advantages. They feel, 
for example, that to disclose their accounts, to make pub- 
uc full information concerning their membership rolls 
ind financial strength, is to give to employers too power- 
ful a weapon. Accordingly, they prefer to remain unreg- 
stered. Since 1913.it has become possible for unregis- 
tered unions to obtain from the Registrar a certificate 
establishing their legal bona fides as trade unions, but 
neither certification nor actual registration can properly 
de compared to incorporation. In England trade unions 
are not incorporated. 

In England there is no compulsory arbitration. The 
Minister of Labor may inquire into the cause of any trade 
lispute, he may attempt to bring about a settlement, he 
nay, with the consent of both parties to the dispute, refer 
he matter for settlement to an Industrial Court or to a 
board of arbitration satisfactory to both parties; but the 
resort to conciliation or arbitration is entirely voluntary, 
ind the decision is not legally binding upon either of the 
parties to the dispute. Even when there has been an 
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agreement beforehand to accept the decision of the arbt- 
trator, the award 1s not legally enforceable 

Similarly, there is nothing in English law to prevent a 
trade union from signing an agreement one day and 
breaking it the next. As a general rule, of course, trade 
unions in England, as in the United States, do not break 
agreements without good and sufficient cause. But there 
is no legal compulsion to keep an agreement 

In England it is impossible to sue a trade union, either 
civilly or criminally, for conspiracy or for any alleged 
wrong committed by or for the union. This means that a 
Coronado Coal case could not occur in England. It 
means, therefore, that trade-union activities cannot be 
stopped by smart lawful raids upon their funds. In Eng- 
land the union is not responsible for anything done in a 
trade dispute even if the trespassers are acting on orders 
from union officials. Suppose a strike is on and the lead- 
ers of the union encourage, even order, their men to 
break windows, smash machinery, beat up scabs. They 
do so and are arrested. The men who committed the acts 
of violence are themselves responsible. If the union lead- 
ers should be arrested and tried as party to the crime, they 
would be held as individuals, not as officials of the 
union. The union, as such, could not be held liable for 
damages; it could not be sued. 

In England unions are free to organize strikes. This is 
not a privilege granted by law but an inalienable right 
accepted as a matter of course. It is true that the Trades 
Disputes Act of 1927 makes sympathetic strikes illegal 
for all practical purposes, and also curtails other impor- 
tant liberties which the trade unions had won after 
bitter struggle. This act, introduced after the decisive de- 
feat of the British working class in the general strike, is 
perhaps the most reactionary piece of legislation insti- 
tuted in England in the twentieth century. It is all the 
more striking, therefore, to find that neither incorpora 
tion nor compulsory arbitration is part of the act 

If it be asked why strikes are fewer and less bloody 
in England than in the United States, the answer is plain. 
There is, in England, little nonsense about the right of 
workers to organize. Employers do not hire detective 
agencies to report on the union activities of their workers. 
It is assumed that trade unions are here to stay. They 
must be dealt with. Employers in England, unlike those 
in America, offer little challenge to the workers’ right 
to join unions, have ceased to prattle nineteenth-century 
arguments against recognition of unions or collective bar- 
gaining. Memorial Day massacres are rare in England be- 
cause Tom Girdlers are rare. And Tom Girdlers are rare 
because some time ago a militant trade-union movement 
made it quite clear that they could not get away with 
murder. 

Incidentally, the C. I. O.-A. F. of L. battle was joined 
in England back in 1889, when the movement to or- 
ganize the unorganized unskilled workers gained tre- 
mendous headway after a notable victory in the great 
dock strike. Though craft unionism is still strong, the 
unions of unskilled workers which began at that time are 
today among the most powerful in England. 

In England negotiations are carried on by employ 
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or employers’ organizations on the one side and trade- 
union officials on the other. Employers do not dish up 
any hooey about not dealing with “outside agitators,” 
that is, the national or district officials of the union. Col- 
lective agreements covering wages, hours, and conditions 
for the country as a whole are continually being made. 
And increasingly these agreements include provisions 
giving to the workers a voice in workshop planning and 
in other functions which the employers have long con- 
sidered exclusively their own prerogative—the employ- 
er's “right to do what he likes in his own business” is 
being restricted. 

In England the trade-union movement is also a polit- 
ical movement. The Labor Party, in fact, was created by 
and for the trade unions back in 1900. Members of 
unions who wish to do so make regular contributions to 
the political fund of their union. In 1935, according to 
the report of the Registrar, the number contributing was 
more than two million, well over 50 per cent of all 
union members. The total amount of their contributions 
in that year was £163,000. How, according to law, may 
this money be spent? The trade unions have the legal 
right to hold political meetings, to give financial assist- 
ance to their candidates standing for election to Parlia- 
ment or to any public office, and to help financially to 
support these persons while they are in office. Under such 
an arrangement can there be any doubt about whom a 
Labor M. P. really represents? The class lines are sharply 
drawn, and the trade-union movement has its own political 
party to safegu ird its interests. 

American workers may well follow their employers’ 


1 
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advice-—take 


God Gets an Idea 


BY GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 


good look at England. 


ot up One morning, brushed His teeth, 
ok at the world below. 
iren't very good,” He said 


said His secretary. 


No. Sir.” 
It seems to Me,” said the Lord, “that a lot of it’s My 
it. Maybe 
it be a lot of ps ople down there that don’t even know 


I haven't been trying hard enough. There 


ist 

ut surely, Sir 

No, I mean it. I've been listening to the radio re- 
itly. And I'll bet you Lucky Strikes are much better 
wn than I am 

“But, Sir 

But nothing. This ts a new age, my boy, and we've 
got to use new methods. I'm going on the air. Get Me the 
biggest advertising man in the business.’ 

So they got him—the biggest advertising man in the 
business. He heard the whole idea through, and shook 
his head uncertainly. 

“You mean the whole talk would be religious?” he 
asked 

“Of course.” said the Lord 


The NATION 


“It's pretty risky,” said the advertising man. “\W’, 
in a lot of trouble with Mae West lately, on a thing 
thing like that.” | 

“But this would be serious,”’ said the Lord. “In a 
torn by strife and hatred, ruled by cruel and ruth! 
dictators—”" 

“Hold on,” said the advertising man. “You can’t 
anything about the dictators, you know. Germany 
to protest, and then we'll get in wrong with the ¢ 
ment. 

“But they're at the root of most of the 
trouble.” 

“Well, maybe. But we get our license from the 
ernment, don’t forget. And we've got all kind 
clients, too. A lot of them don’t like to hear that | 
of stuff.” 

“Then suppose I just talk about peace? Just peac« 
“That would be better. Of course it doesn’t sou 
very exciting—it won't be easy to find a sponsor. But 

I'll see what I can do.” 

So he went after a sponsor. Jello thought it wa 
good idea, but finally decided that Jack Benny was 
better bet. Packard turned it down cold. The Bayer 
people were impressed, but said that peace wouldn't se! 
aspirin. Now, if He would talk on another subject 
Chase and Sanborn already had Edgar Bergen, 
thought something pretty good could be worked out b« 
tween God and Charlie McCarthy. And so it went. M 
of them said they were sorry they couldn't use Him ri 
then, but they would bear Him in mind, and if anyth 
came up oer ds 

The best he could offer, said the advertising n 
would be a sustaining program. That meant He not 
wouldn't get paid for it, but would have to pay for 
band Himself. 

“What band?” asked the Lord. 

“Why, the band that would go on with you,”’ said t 
advertising man. “You didn’t expect just to talk, 
You?” 

“Yes, I did, kind of,” said the Lord. “You see, | 
got a good deal to say.” 

“They won't listen for more than five or six minutes 
said the advertising man. “They're not used to it. No 
the way I see it is this: we open with a bit of y: 
theme music, something like ‘Have You Met Mis 
Jones?) Then comes a snappy announcement—'JOQX 
takes pleasure in introducing an old Favorite’—some- 
thing like that. Then You do six minutes, maybe six an 
a quarter. And after that the band again, with something 
hot.” 

“Maybe,” 
matter drop.” 

“No,” said the advertising man, “it sounds to me lik 
a good idea. All You've got to do is catch on a little bit 
and we'll get a sponsor and make a lot of money. Now 
when would You like to go on?” 

“The sooner the better,”’ said the Lord, ‘‘considering 
how things are. What about this Sunday night?” 

“This Sunday?” said the advertising man. “Good 
heavens, no! Roosevelt is on!” 


said the Lord, ‘we had better let the whol 
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“WX 
ng 
! SSN €S. aul Ne Vy 
| BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
WEEK’S stay in Washington has finally con- to war and are trying to engineer it arc setting three 
vinced me that there is a determined drive on months as the necessary time to have enough Japanesc 
the part of certain persons, some connected with incidents’ and work the country up into such a fury that 
h vernment, to put us into war with Japan. They it will be ready to let loose our dogs of war. They “fear 
are careful to say that that is the very reverse of their that our ships and sailors will be the victims of other 
- surpose, but their words and their acts are precisely such Panay happenings, but when you suggest to them that 
as one would expect if they were part of a deliberate this is the time to prevent such events by taking our 
plan to embroil us in the war now going on in Asia. ships out of China they look at you with scorn and re 
Why else should the State Department be making so peat Mr. Hull's words that we have rights, respons! 
fr. Dut mu h of the fact that one of our diplomats had his face bilities, and duties in China. 
ped; however humane and chivalrous his motives, he Fortunately this campaign is already running into 
Was 4 was mixing into something—if the dispatches I have difficulties; the process of waking up America and mak 
was 4 read were correct—that was not his business, which he ing it war-minded is not going as well as had been ex 
Bayer would have kept out of if he had really understood the pected. Many people are speaking out, and acting too 
n't juty of a neutral diplomat. Then there was an attempt Boake Carter continues his magnificent work on the 
ct to play up the rough handling of an American news- radio and in his column. Professor E. M. Borchard has just 
n, paperman, but that fell quite flat. Next came the identical shown up what is on foot in a splendid address under 
Dut notes of the United States, Britain, and France demand- the auspices of the Bronson Cutting Foundation in Wash 
 M nformation about what Japan is really up to in the ington. Father Coughlin has come to life with a proper 
r of battleships. I may be wrong, but I would be broadcast that it is much more imp yrtant that we take 
ng to bet quite a little sum that if Japan should care of the alarming increase in unemployment and 
icross with the desired information Mr. Hull's suffering here at home than that we un bertak the dis 
irs would be the most disappointed men in W ash- ciplining of berserker Japanese militarists ? 
I believe that from now on this policy will con- The Congress has opened well. That indefensibl 
the government will play up every incident it can $800,000,000 armament program is not slipping through 
rouse public opinion. Washington newspapermen so easily and unanimo as the White House hoy 
freely saying that they expected to see strong action Admiral Leahy has already been nin 
ist the Japanese fishermen who are fishing off the stand, and he appeare 1 to be an ¢ IP] 
' in coast. Their presence provides a wonderful op and worried witness when I heard him last weck. Th 
nity to rush some cutters and destroyers up there to revelation that Captain Ingersoll of the navy had been in 
to Japan once more that we are good red-blooded London mas uerading as “Captain Smith” and Leahy’s 
ricans who cannot be trifled with. refusal to tell what he was doing there so alarmed Se 
When I said this to an official the other day, he re- retary Hull that he answered Senator Johnson's proposed 
N ed: “Well, why not? Have we got to take lying down resolution, which the Senate had tabled, before the Sen- 
j rything those Japs do to us? With the Japanese army _—ate thought of passing it. Mr. Hull! may well say that 
M nd navy out of hand and refusing to obey the orders of there are no formal alliances between the United States 
‘JOX their own government, it's up to us to let those mili- and England, but he will hardly deny that there have 
some tarists know in the only language they can understand been those long and detailed informal conversations 
. t what is likely to come to them.”” That is exactly the which play so deadly a ~ at times in international re 
t! t of view of the belligerent persons I have in mind. lations. I believe that a perfect understanding exists con- 
hen one says to them, ‘Then you are going to let cerning the role the Brit ish navy will play if we go to 
vhol these militarists lead you into the horror and cost of a — war with Japan. At any rate Washington is full of stories 
ir?” they reply that we owe something to our national about the six battleships which the British are to send 
lik honor and that it is time we let the dictators everywhere to Singapore to cut off all Japanese ships at the Straits 
e bit know that we “‘can still fight if we have to.” while we cut the trade routes at Panama and Cape Horn. 
Nov Well, if this policy is not changed by an immediate One of our squadrons, the story runs, is based near the 
itpouring of public sentiment in opposition, it is only Dutch islands to protect them from sudden raids 
rins i question of time when we shall come to grips with The saddest thing of all is that Secretary Hull cannot 
Japan. Personally I think that a continuation of this see that the day we go into the war all the fine things 
1000 policy is certain to infuriate the very Japanese militarists he had done for peace through his bilateral trade agree 


e are secking to overawe. Those who favor our going ments will crash 
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HE choice of the ambitious title ““U. S. A.’’* for 

the volume which brings together Dos Passos's 

‘The 42nd Parallel,’ ‘‘Nineteen-Nineteen,” and 
‘The Big Money” looks as if it might be intended to 
stake out a claim on the fabulous “great American 
novel.”’ And Dos Passos’s claim is not a weak one. A 
single book could hardly be more inclusive than his: in the 
stories of his main characters he covers most parts of 
the country during the first three decades of the twentieth 
century. His people have considerable social diversity, 
ranging from Mac, the I. W. W. typesetter, and Joe 
Williams, the feckless sailor, to Ben Compton, the radical 
leader, Eleanor Stoddard, the successful decorator, Margo 
Dowling, the movie star, and J. Ward Moorehouse, the 
big publicity man. The background of the panorama is 
filled out with “newsreels” of newspaper headlines, pop- 
ular songs, and the like, with the autobiographic “camera 
eye” which gives snatches of Dos Passos's own experi- 
ence, and with a series of biographical portraits of rep- 
Debs, Edison, Wilson, Joe Hill, Ford, 


Veblen, Hearst, and twenty more. Probably no other 


resentative men 


American novel affords a picture so varied and so com- 
prehe nsive 
Furthermore, the picture is rendered with extraordi- 


} 


nary vividness and brilliance of detail, especially of 


sensory detail. Sights and sounds and above all smells 


abound until the reader is forced to wonder that so 
many people, of such different sorts, are all so constantly 
aware of what their eyes and ears and noses report to 
to them: might not some of them, one asks, more often 
get absorbed in meditation or memory or planning or 
reverie? But it is no part of Dos Passos’s scheme to spend 
much time inside his characters’ heads; he tells, for the 
most part, what an outsider would have seen or heard— 
gestures, actions, talk, as well as the surroundings. The 
result is a tribute to the keenness of the author's obser- 
vation——not only of colors, noises, and odors but, even 
more important, of human behavior and of American 
speech. People as well as things are sharp and distinct. 

Nor does the presentation lack point and significance. 
As the book g 


vast and masterly photograph, into a picture 


ves on, the U. S. A. develops, with the pre- 
aision of a 


of a busine world in its final ripeness, ready to fall 


into dee i\ Ih ueh Dos Passos does not ¢ ill himself a 
Marxist ind would scem in fact not to be one—his 
v is unmistakably radical. The class struggle 


i minor theme: the major theme ts the vitia- 


mn of character in such a civilization. 


a | 4 { l’a el N eter R eteer 


Ry Jot . Brace and Company. $ 


The Big Money.” 


DOS PASSOS AND THE U.S. A. 


BY T. K. WHIPPLE 





Those who prostitute themselves and succeed ar 
completely corrupted; the less hard and less self-ce: 
are baffled and beaten; those who might have mad 
workers are wasted; the radicals experience inte: 
well as external defeat. No one attains any real sa 
tion. Disintegration and frustration are everywher: 
whole presentation leads to the summary: “Lif 
shambles.’” Perhaps there are implications that it 
not be; but no doubt is left that actually it is. 

These generalities, when stated as generalities, ha 
course become the trite commonplaces of a whole 
of literature. But actual people shown going throu; 
process of victimization can never become trite or 
monplace; the spectacle must always be pitiful and ter. 
rible. And no one, I should suppose, could look on | 
Passos’s picture wholly untouched and unmoved. | 
still one might ask whether he has quite achieve 
tragic effect which presumably he aimed at. 

To complain that the picture is one-sided may 
captious and unreasonable, and in one sense of 
sided” it is. The whole truth about a hundred n 
people throughout thirty years cannot be told in fi 
hundred—or in fifteen million—pages. The novel 
to select what he considers representative and | 
teristic persons and events, and if Dos Passos has 
to omit big business men, farmers, and factory w 
and to dwell chiefly on midway people in somewhat 
biguous positions—intellectuals, decorators, advert 
men—perhaps that is his privilege. The question 1s 
whether this picture of his, which is surely extensive 
enough as novels go, is entirely satisfactory within | 
limitations which must be granted. How close doe 
“U. S. A.” come to being a great American novel? That 
it comes within hailing distance is proved by the fact 
that it has already been so hailed; indeed, it comes close 
enough so that the burden of proof is on those who 
would deny the title. Yet to grant it offhand would be 
premature. 

On one point at least everyone probably agrees: that 
the biographical portraits are magnificent, and are the 
best part of the book. But wherein are they superior? Is 
it not that these portraits have a greater depth and solid 
ity than Dos Passos’s fictional characterizations—a n 
complete humanity? If so, the implication must be | 
his creation of character is not complete. And ind 
when Mac 1s put beside Big Bill Haywood, or Ben C: 
ton beside Joe Hill and Jack Reed, or Margo Dow 
beside Isadora Duncan, the contrast is unflatterin 
Dos Passos's powers as a novelist. There is more hur 
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reality in the 10 pages given to Henry Ford than in the 
220 given to Charley Anderson. Nor is the explanation 
that the real people are exceptional, the fictitious ones 
iry, satisfactory: some of the fictitious ones are sup- 
to be leaders; and besides it is a novelist’s busi- 

to choose and treat his imagined characters as to 

| his themes in their utmost extension, not at their 
No; the contrast has nothing to do with the 


ngsitions people occupy; it is a fundamental matter of 
ception of human nature and the portrayal of it 
rature. 


thinking of this contrast, one notices first that the 
en have a far better time of it in the world, that 
find a good many genuine satisfactions, that even 
they fail—when they are jailed like Debs or shot 
like Joe Hill—they are not wholly defeated. Inside 
; some motive power which keeps them going to 
Some of them swim with the stream and some 
t, but they all swim; they all put up a fight. They 
persistent ruling passions. Furthermore, they are 
plex and many-sided, full of contradictions and 
and conflicts. They have minds, consciousness, 
luality, and personality. 
that all these things are entirely lacking in the 
; characters—Dos Passos is too good a novelist 
it—but they do appear only in a much lower de- 
Q played down, degraded, reduced to a minimum 
Asare sult, the consciousness of these people is of a rela- 
w order. True, they are aware with an abnormal 
:s of their sensations, but is not this sensory aware- 
» most elementary form of consciousness? On the 
.and, these folk can hardly be said to think at all, 
eir feelings are rather sharp transitory reactions 
ng-continuing dominant emotions. Above all, they 
void of will or purpose, helplessly impelled hither 
n by the circumstances of the moment. They have 
ngth of resistance. They are weak at the very core 
rsonality, the power to choose. Now it may be that 
lom of choice is an illusion, but if so it is an in- 
ble one, and even the most deterministic and be- 
ristic novelist cannot omit it or minimize it without 
turing human beings. When the mainspring of 
is weakened or left out, the conflicts and contra- 
ns of character lose their virtue and significance, 
personality almost disappears. Dos Passos often gives 
t: that in his people there 1s, so to speak, no 


much at home, or that he is holding out on us and 


ore must be happening than he is willing to let 
his deficiency shows itself most plainly in the per 
| relations of his characters—they are hardly persons 
+h to sustain real relations with one another, any 
than billiard balls do—and in his treatment of 
which he ts apt to dispose of in some such way 
[ ‘ 


Chey had a row so that night he took the train . . 


he final effect is one of banality—that human beings 
human life are banal. Perhaps this ts the effect Dos 
s aimed at, but that it is needless and even fals¢ 
roved by the biographical portraits, in which neither 
men nor their lives are ever banal. The same objec- 


holds. therefore, to Dos Passos’s whole social pic- 
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ture as to his treatment of individuals, that he has min- 
imized something vital and something which ought to be 
made much of—namely, forces in conflict Society is 
hardly just rotting away and drifting apart; the destruc- 
tive forces are tremendously powerful and well organ- 
ized, and so are the creative ones. Furthermore, they are 
inextricably intermingled in institutions and in individ- 
uals. If Dos Passos is forced, by sheer fact. to present 
them so when he writes of Ford and Steinmetz and M r 
gan, why should he make little of them in his fiction? Is 
it to illustrate a preconceived and misleading notion that 


life nowadays is a silly and futile ‘‘shambles’’? 


One might hope, but in vain, to find the answer in 


the autobiographic “camera eye.’ To be sure, the au 
thor there appears as the extremest type of Dos Passos 
character, amazingly sensitive to impressions, and 


amazingly devoid of anything else that most of the 
“camera eye’ is uninteresting in the extreme. The effect 
of this self-portrait is further heightened by the brief 
fe in a nt of a 
young man, plainly the author himself, who “walks by 


prologue which introduces “‘l 


himself searching through the crowd with greedy eyes, 
greedy ears taut to hear, by himself, alone,” longing to 


share everybody's life, finding his only link with other 
people in listening to their talk. If the obvious con 
sion could be accepted that Dos Passos had been never a 


1 


participant but always a mere onlooker hungry for par 
ticipation, so that he had to di pend only on obse 
from outside, it would explain much. But such ts not the 
fact; he took part in the World War and in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case and other activities. He has been 
spectator of the world. Moreover, he must have had 
powerful and lasting purposes and emotions to have writ 
ten his books, and it is hardly credible that he has done so 
little thinking as he makes out. His self-portrait mi 
heinously incomplete, if only because he is a real man 
But it is possible that he may have chosen to su press 
some things in himself and in his writing, and that he 
may have acquired a distrust of thought 

will which has forced him back upon sensations as the 
only reliable part of experience. Some such process seems 
to have taken place in many writers contemporary with 
him, resulting in a kind of spiritual dr ight, and in a 
fear lest they betray themselves or be betrayed by life 


| 


Perhaps the disillusionment of the war had something to 


lo with it, but more bably a partial vie 


prol pat view and experi 

ence of our present ty are respon ble 
According to any view, that s ty, in all conscience 
s grit h, but not banal, no lramatic. Dos 
P has red 1 wl t to | t full-bodied 
onflicts to Nn epic ol rat frustration. That 
reduction—any reduction open byect because 
t is an imperfect t h ) beings and h in 
ciety that does not present for rking ¥ IN Opposi 
tion. In that sense “U.S. A.” ts on led, whereas life 
ind good literature are two-sided or many-sided. In a 
vord what w vant Is a di lect treatment of pe pl 


ind the world. Dos Passos does not cal 


ist: 1f he were more of one, he might have written a 


better novel. The biogra 


shical portraits are the best part 
i 
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of his book because they are the most nearly Marxist, 
showing the dynamic contradictions of our time in the only 
way they can be shown—namely, as they occur in the 
minds and lives of whole men. Nothing will do, in the 


end. but the whole man 


Poem 


H. B. MALLALIEU 


And if the nightingale can still be amorous 

It has been banished to the plains of Thrace 

Now love bids you voyage southward without fuss, 
Where boiling-point is chastened by the ice 


This mimic screen has no use for birds, 

No ear for song except the beating drum 

If you would more than whisper words 
Then flee from giant ears. Southward come. 


Think of snowfields where no rack of storm 
Twists painfully the lives of men. The white snow 
Lying miles long in unimpassioned calm, 

Invites you, wrapped in furs, from Europe's vertigo 


And though you hide your eyes, indignant hate, 
Burning your glance, freezes my cowardice. 

We will wait here for winter and the night 
When hail and cold will sting the uncovered face 


Charwoman: 20 Vesey Street 
6:00 p.m. 


BY BEN BELITT 


Clapping the door to, in the little light, 

In the stairfall’s deepening plunge, 

I see, in the slate dark, the lumped form, like a 
sponge, 


Striking a rote erasure in the night— 


I keep that figure—while a watery arc 
Trembles and wanes in wetted tile, as if 
It wrote all darkness down in hieroglyph, 
And spoke vendetta with a water-mark. 


That shadowy sleight shall presently define 
A scuffed and hazardous wrist, a ruined jaw 
Packed into goiter, like a pigeon’s craw. 

A bitten elbow webbed with a naphtha line; 


While light shall lessen, blunting, by brute degrees, 
The world’s waste scanted to a personal sin, 

Till all is darkness where her brush has been 

And blinds the blackening marble by her knees. 


I mark what way the dropping shaft-light went: 
It flung the day’s drowned faces out and fell 
Hasped like a coffin, down a darkening well: 


And poise on the shaftway for my own descent. 
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Faulkner’s Dismal Swamp 


THE UNV ANOUISHED. By William Faulkner. |} 
House. $2.50. 


HE twisted heritage which the Confederate § 

stowed upon its descendants is something few 
have renounced. It has got into their blood, and all t 
weakened minds can do is resort to a rather va; 
and inadequate irony. The truer irony is that th 
victims, forever driven on to commemorate thei 
Eden till one greater man (and where will he com 
them and 
languishes in race infantilism. The South is a fet 
ause of something that disrupted its childhood; it 
fondling a faded gray uniform with epaulets, a 
up in its worn tired scabbard. 


restore regain the blissful seat. ‘1 


The South, to be sure, knows its moments of 


ind revulsion, as who would not, seeing impov 


brains and bodies in crazed retreat, seeing bac kward 
lost in benighted folkways. But frequently these 
ments of fascination also, for the process of decay 
on rich and gorgeous colors. We have evidence of this | 
ful revulsion and fascination in the works of Mr. Fa 
who is a poet of disintegration, a necromancer of half 
but as yet no true visionary. Mr. Faulkner's saga of Jeff 
Mississippi, and its environs—spread out through 
dozen books—is, if not the only end, at least one en 
story that begins with drums and bugles, high-bred 
and gallant women. The decline and derationalization 
South can go no farther than Mr. Faulkner has taken 
it is now only possible for him to carry the story | 
its source. 

So here are tales of the Sartoris family during the \ 
Between the States—a series of vivid exploits seen th: 
the eyes of Bayard Sartoris as a boy, and set down | 
long afterward. His father John, a reckless soldier and 
misher, is away from home, where Bayard is living wit! 
vrandmother and the slaves. Always at his side is the N 
boy Ringo, presumably his half-brother. The status of Ringo 
in the family circle is one of the most interesting things in 
the book, as to my mind Ringo is by far the most interesting 
character. But for those who read “The Unvanquished’’ in the 
spirit that millions have read “Gone with the Wind,” it wil 
be the grandmother who holds the stage—that indomitable 
ramrod, fierce as only sheltered and ladylike women can | 
Lies, theft, murder itself count less with her than the twit 
of a fan when it comes to saving the South, and her cou: 
is quite equal to her criminality. I suppose that a great many 
women like Rosa Millard lived and behaved as she did 
ing those desperate years. I am not so cynical as to refuse them 
homage. But they will never remind me of anything but 
the theater. 

What Faulkner thinks of such women, and of such 
ploits as they achieved, and of all the disorder and valor and 
Marquis of Queensberry bloodshed that went on, is never 
altogether clear. The point of the book seems to be made 
when Bayard returns from law school after his father ha 
been shot by an enemy, and defies the Southern code with 4 
gesture that surpasses it. He will not kill his father’s mur 
derer; but neither will he ignore the insult. He goes unarmed 
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Eighth big printing! 


by Eugene Lyons 


ASSIGNMENT 
IN UTOPIA 


Widely read, hotly discussed for its 


sensational revelations about Com- 


munism in the U. S. S. R. $3.50 


by George Baidukov 


OVER THE 
NORTH POLE 


Preface by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 
One of the three Soviet aviators 
who flew the ANT-25 from Moscow 
to the U. S. in the first trans-Polar 
flight tells the story of that flight 
in a personal and revealing narra- 


in fiction... 


is your 


PARALLEL, NINETEEN 


truest of our post-war time 
that, the three books in his trilogy THE 42ND 











this big three-decker novel 


richest reading ex- 


perience this season 


U.8. A. 


by Bohn Dos Passos 


“His novels stand out among the most forceful, the 


in this country. And now 


NINETEEN, and THE 


BIG MONEY - have been published tovether as 


they were meant to be, it can be seen that he has 
produced a major work of considerable stature in 
‘U. S. A’... He has been able to use effectively 
more of the available ways of story-telling, and with 
them he has been able to get into a book more of 
the life of his day than any other modern American 
novelist.”—Charles Poore, N. Y. Times. 










tive. Illustrated, $1.50 








1500 pages, $3.00 











in non-fiction... 


this is the devastating expose 
of BLAB that is being talked 
about everywhere 


THE TYRANNY 
OF WORDS 
by Stuart Chase 


“All clever persons will get in early on the contro- 
versy THE TYRANNY OF WORDS by Stuart Chase 
will arouse. ... 1 doubt if any book to be published 
in 1938 will be more important. ... It is so good- 
tempered a book that I was afraid it would not stir 
up enough fury to be recommended by the enemies 
it makes. I was wrong. Already I have heard it de- 
nounced by a ‘philosopher, an ‘economist,’ a ‘pub- 
licist,’ and a bookseller as shallow and unfair, so it 
is certain to have a triumph.”—Sinclair Lewis, News- 


am. 2 big printings in 2 weeks, $2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 











by Katherine Mayo 


GENERAL 
WASHINGTON’S 
DILEMMA 


An almost forgotten incident of the 
Revolutionary War is the center of 
this narrative by the author of 
“Mother India.” The amazing epi- 
sode concerned the honor of our 
young republic and the personal 
honor of Washington. A book of 
unusual interest, filled with the rich 
pageantry of our early history. $2.50 


by Louis Untermeyer 


HEINRICH HEINE: 
PARADOX AND 
POET 


Of these two volumes Time Maga 
zine has said, and others have 
agreed: “It ranks as the definitive 
biography of Heine in English.” 


Tue Lig, $3.75 Tue Posms, $2.75 
2 volumes, boxed, $6.00 
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to Redmond's office and lets Redmond shoot at him. This sub- 
stitution of moral for physical bravura leaves the whole series 
of incidents uncomfortably question-marked. Certainly the 
tone and proportions of “The Unvanquished” are heroic 
rather than satiric. Certainly the merits of ‘the Cause’ and 
the fortitude with which the Cause was defended—though I 
don’t doubt that Mr. Faulkner has separated them in his 
own mind—are never clearly separated in the story. The very 
title of the book bespeaks an irony purely literary; it has the 
same double meaning as a pun. The book, at any rate, is 
pretty high-romantic stuff, cinema stuff, though where ‘‘Gone 
with the Wind” is pure Hollywood, “The Unvanquished”’ is 
coated with the expressionism of the foreign studio. 

As writing, this is much the simplest book that Faulkner 
has written in a long time. To be sure, one keeps stumbling 
over nonsense like ‘Then he flung the door violently inward 
against the doorstop with one of those gestures with or by 
which an almost painfully unflagging preceptory of youth 
ultimately aberrates,” but for the most part “The Unvan- 
quished” gains from having been partly published in the 
Saturday Evening Post. As thinking, however, it seems to me 
as wilful, cluttered, sunless as ever. Faulkner is a master of 
sensation, the more lurid the sensation the better, and can 
throw marvelously strange lights over any scene he selects 
But if he is fitted by neither temperament nor training to be 
a rational novelist, then, if he is to survive, he must move on 
from the company of the spellbinders to that of the seers; he 
e and articulate a profounder moral sense, a capa- 


must a | lif 
after the manner—to name the greatest— 


of a Dostoevski or an Emily Bronté. I do not see where, in this 


city to enlarge life 


book, he has done more than brightly varnish rotten timber. 
I do not see where this book does more than repopulate a 
scene that Faulkner would do better to forget about. We are 
rial they know best. But not forever, surely ; and not if that 
material is a swamp, slowly, voraciously sucking the novel- 
LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


told, quite sensibly, that novelists should deal with the mate- 


ist in 


The Facade that Hitler Built 
THE HOUSE THAT HITLER BUILT. By Stephen H 
Roberts. Harper and Brothers. $3 


rEPHEN H. ROBERTS, professor of modern history at 
the University of Sidney, author of many imposing works, 


went in the autumn of 1935 to Europe to spend sixteen 
months in Germany and neighboring countries. His main 
ai 1 up the new Germany without any preju 
dice,” pt that hi eral approach was that of a “demo 
‘ | t He had been in Germany twice before, 
1 of the inflation pe id and i diately prior to 

Hind tr n. as he calls, with dangerous ob 
| Hi 1 to power He states that the Nazi 
1 ¢ ything po ble to aid his investigation” 

4 } | cr The only refusal I en 
( fin all G iny was in | la ; to thetr 
( t t Thi ftatem would be of 
ter value and interest if the author had given a list of 

the req ts he did not make, knowing beforehand that they 
wi 1 be refused juests of the sort that could only have 
shortened his obviously pleasant trip through the Third 


Reich. But even so, we can guess. Of the twenty-four chap 
ters and fifty-eight sub-chapters of his work not one deals 
explicitly with Hitler's terror, the concentration camps, the 
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Schulungslager for old people, the prisons of the Gest: 
If not the whole German house, certain rooms were closec 
to the Australian professor, and all the cellars. 

The author himself admits that the faults of omissio; 
his work are everywhere obvious and apologizes for the; 
To stress the limits of an investigation made with Nazi he!, 
is in itself no reproach. But it is very necessary to emphasize 
them when a paper so important and so carefully pro-Hitle; 

that is, profoundly anti-German—as the London Times ¢a\\s 
Professor Roberts’s book “excellent, restrained, concise 
curate—the best general book as yet about Nazi Germa 

The author is genuinely brilliant in his description 
analysis of how Hitlerism works in special fields. He is at his 
best in solving the puzzle of Hitler economics. The cha 
on autarchy and foreign trade, especially that on the ‘ 
ple-geared” currency, may enlighten many political roma 
The author's excellent sketch of the total fiasco of H 
agricultural policy—blood and soil but nothing to eat 
junkers still in their privileged position—shows convin 
that Hitler built no house but a facade. 

Professor Roberts's appraisal of the origin of Hit! 
and its way to power is weak. The author reports many 
perhaps all he knows, truly, but his interpretations w 
astray. Such a chapter heading as The Riddle Hitler, 
phrases as “almost a miracle” (Hitler's victory) or the : 
ence to the timely outbreak of the Reichstag fire as “fa 
design’ indicate that the author belongs to the num 
group of historians who do not dare to call a swind 
swindler when he swindles a whole people, or a crimi 
criminal when his spoil is a great country. In this fran 
objectivity the author does not even hesitate to say that 
the brutal sides of his movement pass Hitler by. The kil! 
the oppressions, the imprisonments do not belong to 
world of his imagination. He is too remote for them 
passes the author by that Hitler incites the terror, and si 
times is its very cruel executioner, like any top gangster 

And what has the author to say about Hitler's gori! 
chief, Himmler? He found him “much kindlier and 1 
more thoughtful for his guests than any other Nazi lead 
man of exquisite courtesy . . Foreign opinion is wi 
about him. He is ‘‘a justification of the wildly empi 
methods of Hitlerism.’’ He seems to possess “the simp 
of true greatness.” To be sure, the author does not app 
of his methods, but he seems to think that true greatness 
murder combine very well. When Professor Roberts 
reporting he falls for the convincing concept of succes 
power, and cruel terror, the essence of Hitlerism, dwin 
into the background. Many German-born democratic 
vidualists became Nazis this way before they knew it. 

There are few descriptions of personal experiences in t 
book, though the author traveled 8,000 miles through ¢ 
many and spoke to everybody without restriction. OF c 
he could not meet the underground workers, but he f< 
the German people as a whole in favor of Hitler's 
pogrom ! ‘Everybody accepted the idea of race penal 
tion as such.”” It did not occur to him that the Germans 
talked to the foreigner did not dare tell him what t 
really thought. It did not occur to him that there could 
be 470,000 Jews still alive in Germany if the German peo; 
had really sunk to the level of the Gott-Fuhrer Hitler, w 
has not yet punished anyone for torturing a Jew, but | 
made many of the Jew-killers national heroes 

Excellent again is the historian’s analysis of Germany's ! 
ternational situation, the country’s just, and Hitler's stup: 


1 
' 


claims, the army's strength, the strategic possibilities of t 
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( by JOSEPHINE 


LAWRENCE 


BOW DOWN TO 
WOOD and STONE 


The story of three sisters, each trying to 
hold, through relentless self-sacrifice, the 
thing most dear to her—one her children, 
one her husband, and one her job. 


‘In their faults, their virtues, their as- 
pirations and failures, they are average 
people made luminous by an artist’s 
vision.”” — Sidney Williams in Philadel- 


phia Inquirer. 





By MARI 
SANDOZ 
SLOGUM HOUSE 


The story of a modern Lady Mac- 
beth on the prairie frontier. 


“Written on sandpaper with a piece 


of barbed wire.’’— N. Y. Times. 


“There are readers whom it will 
gratify beyond any American novel 
of its time, and there are others 
whom it will merely appall. The 
only reader impossible to imagine 
is the one who can 
turn its pages un- 





“She has made her 
three character sisters, 
each in her own way, 
terribly and unforget- 
tably real.’”?’ — Fanny 


DR. CRONIN’S 
THE CITADEL 


swayed by some ex- 
treme of emotion.”’ 
—Wilson Follett 
in the Atlantic 


Butcher in Chicago Monthly. 
Tribune. $2.50 THE NOVEL ABOUT DOCTORS An Atlantic Novel. 
2nd Large 2.50 216th Thousond $2.50 
Printing . ~ _— 22nd Thousand 


MAARGERY SHARP’S 





Ay GEOFFREY 

















NX 








HOUSEHOLD 
THE THIRD HOUR 


The story of four adventurers and 
their amazing scheme for a better 
world —a novel that opens new 
horizons. 


“A remarkable first novel. A tale of 
adventure... but the adventure is 
of the mind and spirit as well as of 
the flesh.””—N. Y. Herald Tribune 
“Books.” 11th Thousand 


An Atlantic Novel. $2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 





THE NUTMEG TREE 


The story of Julia whose daughter 
was a lady. $2.50 38th Thousand 
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Ay WALTER 
LIPPMANN 


THE GOOD SOCIETY 


A book for those who want the 
Nation to meet its responsibilities to 
its less fortunate members but who 
wish to preserve liberty and democ- 
racy in the process. 





“The importance of this answer to 
the dilemma of the liberal—satu- 
rated with thought and brilliantly 
written—is that it is a vigorous, pos- 
itive program for the reconstruc- 
tion of liberalism.’”” — Thomas K. 
Finletter. 19th Thousand 


An Atlantic Book. $3.00 


() ;| PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
ae 
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coming war; and very timely indeed 1s his discussion of the 
relationship between the Nazi Party and the army. ‘So far 
Hitler has buiit up a ‘one-party state’; it seems as if that 
state is in process of becoming an ‘army state.’ "’ This ob 
servation still holds. In the crisis of the last weeks in Ger 
many certain generals and the aristocratic wing of the officers 
corps lost. The event is the logical beginning of the belated 
liquidation of German feudalism. The subject Hitler is forced 
to act against his own will in order to construct a thoroughly 
modernized army. But a state under the heel of the army 
remains his goal. He started in 1918 as a spy for the Reichs 
wehr generals; now he ts the super agent provocateur who 
gives the orders 

I have stressed the shortcomings of this book because | 
want to recommend it to every student of contemporary his 
tory, with the warning that it is to be read with critical con 
sciousness, the more carefully the more brilliant it is. Not 
that the author would come to false conclusions. On the con- 
trary he sees very clearly that the German nation “has been 
duped in the sense that it has been launched along a road that 
can only lead to disaster." He proves this point in a thousand 
vays. His main mistake is that he identifies the German peo- 
ple with the Nazis and such an attitude prepares the way 
for a condemnation of the successful terrorist and of his vic- 
tim as well. This attitude has already become a part of the 
new general war propaganda and it will make the overthrow 
of the war lords of all nations more difficult, or again im- 


possible as in 1918 FRANZ HOELLERING 


“Duty’s Faithful Child” 


LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. By Katharine Anthony Alfred A 


as 
Knopf. $3. 


BELIEVE it was Rebecca West who said of course there 
I n: the women are 


ire many mor terary men than wome 

busy creating all these literary men, and all their readers too 
It would be dif » find, as Miss Anthony understands, a 
more tragic variation on this theme than Loutsa May Alcott 
At ten she began the tmpo ble task of squaring, so to 
peak, the Alcott domestic circle. Prodigy and hoyden, she 
f { this house which was so fine a refuge for “lost 

ul 1 wi friendless children’ except when their 
name was Alcott. With her unworldly and unpractical father 
ind her worldly but unpractical moth r, Louisa dreamed early 
of her futur fame lor fame meant money. “T long to 
hor tly vet a littl And throughout the balance of her 
harried existen Louisa, this strangely re pe table product of 
Boston's fa ) bohemian family, transcendental ange 
whose unhappy Olls| 1” may in fact be termed a sort of con 
tant literary nymph, con ! to serve as the psychological 


whipping-boy for the social and failures of her 
parents 

Miss Anthony tells this history of fame and frustration tn 
the first mature biography of Loutsa Alcott. Louisa’s father 
received a delayed credit in Odell Shepard's 
But while Professor Shepard 


has himself latel 


admirabl Pedlar's Progress.’ 
made and substantiated many claims as to Bronson Alcott’s 
value as an American type, he made no claims, and it would 
be hard to substantiate any, as to Bronson’s value as a typical 
family man. It was, tn fact, Professor Shepard's main defect 
that, resolutely hewing to his line, he ignored the worldly 
tragedies resulting from Bronson’s quest of pure spirit. It 


ems to be the sad and absurd pattern of human progress 
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that every absolute emphasis creates its absolute react 
Louisa indeed played Marx to Bronson’s Hegel. In this 
Miss Anthony’s new biography is a necessary and \ 
supplementary portrait of one of New England's n 
teresting families. 

I should like to say it was more than this. But the 
tive biography of Louisa Alcott will also demand 
more than Miss Anthony gives us. Though one wou 
her realistic view of a period which is rapidly disapy 
behind a veil of glamor, Miss Anthony makes no cla 
little attempt to evaluate Louisa’s age. ‘Thoreau, E: 
Hawthorne,” so the book jacket states, “the Henry Ja: 
father and son, pass across the pages of Miss Ant 
book"’"—and this is precisely what they do. Miss Ant 
that is to say, deals almost exclusively with the person 
tory of Louisa. It is true that no previous biograpl 
adequately explained Louisa. But neither, and this 
disappointment of the book, does Miss Anthony. \ 
the crucial relationship of Bronson and Abigail Alcott 
the enigmatic philanthropist Charles Lane? On this re! 
ship, which so strongly impressed Louisa that twenty 
later she writes of it in “Moods,” Miss Anthony record 
it was ‘a more complicated situation than she had any 
of.” But need it also be too complicated for us to hav. 
idea of ? What is the root of the psychic ill which 
Louisa, dwelling as she did, with her bags and pill | 
her paralysis and contemplations of suicide, in a “perm 
borderland of hysteria,” to general practitioner after get 
practitioner, specialist after specialist, homoeopathists, m« 
healers, osteopathists? The diagnosis of nervous disord 
Miss Anthony realizes, has made phenomenal progress 
Louisa’s day. “In the light of what is now known 
supposable that Louisa Alcott’s case might have been he 
by more understanding.”’ It is too late for Louisa’s doct 
benefit by this progress, but is it too late, one wond« 
Louisa’s biographers ? 

It is the general fate, however, of more profound 


to be duller books, and Miss Anthony has not erred in 


1 


these respects. Presenting the facts of Louisa’s life ir 


pect 


y readable fashion, she catches, if she does not 
plain, the torments and domestic trials of America’s 
ing apostle of domesticity. Miss Anthony has moreover 
is I think is the virtue of her book, sympathetically 
itely portrayed the sterile rewards of a life ruled | 
reasoning conscience rather than reasonable pleasure. A 
time which is suffering from a recrudescence of the \ 
rian moral earnestness in an altered but none the less 
lent form, it may not be amiss to mention that this thw 
life of “Duty’s faithful child” points only to the faithless: 
of duty. An excess of moral virtue is a psychological 

MAXWELL GEISM 


Snakes in Iceland 


LITERARY OPINION IN AMERICA. Edited by Mort 
Dauwen Zabel. Harper and Brothers. $3.25. 


O SO uncertain and fitful a subject as contemporary 

American criticism the mere appearance of a book like 
this lends a harmony and a dignity that are somewhat sp« 
cious. Interesting as they are, none of these fifty essays se 
an inevitable choice. It would be easy to suggest critics wh 
could have been included; it would be impolite to point t 
articles that might have been left out. It might be possible 
to compile several other volumes of the same size and scopy 
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WHICH 1938 
AUTOMOBILES ARE 


BEST BUYS? 





A 


Consumers Union's Annual Report on Automo- 
biles Rates Over 46 Models in Order of Merit 


ire you planning to buy a 1938 car? With prices up 10% you'll want to know 
which car at the price level you’re prepared to pay will operate most eco- 
. ally, which one has the soundest mechanical construction, which is 
safe drive—in short, which car will give you the best value for your money. 
Divided into eight price groups (ranging from below $700 up to $2300) 
e than 46 models of 1938 automobiles are rated by name as “Best Buys,” 
Acceptable,” and “Not Acceptable” in Consumers Union’s annual report 
mobiles just published in the February issue of Consumers Union 
[his report was prepared by unbiased automotive experts and is based 
ng tests. and engineering examinations. The report evaluates the new 
es, fourth speeds and other innovations in transmissions and shifting 
discusses brakes, riding qualities, durability, steering and safety, and 
g 1 table showing the “gas consumption factors” for the various cars 
f cars discussed by name in this report are the Ford, Buick, Packard, 

\ Oldsmobile, Chevrclet, Hudson, DeSoto, Lincoln, and Plymouth 
s report before buying a car. It will give sound basis for 
in intelligent and economical choice. The report may be ordered by 

ind mailing the coupon below. 


HOW TO BUY AN INSURANCE POLICY 


also 


you a 


) installment of a series of reports on life insurance 
e February issue of Consumers Union Reports—CU’s in 


appear 


Irance con- 


‘int out the soundest and cheapest form of insurance available, 
he companies which supply this type of insurance. Also continued in 
are the series of reports on HOME BUILDING & BUILDING 


RIALS and VITAMINS. Your subscription to Consumers Union Reports 
be begun so as to include all of the reports in these series. Simply write 
ime of the month with which you wish to begin in the coupon. Here are 

tes in which these series appeared (together with a partial list of the 

r subjects covered in these issues) —NOV., Life Insurance, Portable Type- 
rs, Anti-Freezes, Men’s Hats; DEC., Life Insurance, Radios, Playthings 
Shavers, Cigars, Lipsticks; JAN., Life Insurance, Home Building & 


ng Materials, Vitamins, Auto Batteries, Lisle Stockings. develop Upon first or hoald 
} r ) ° SOL 
Stimulating and provocative, Consumers Union Reports, which goes to p trom the Mside plan? eee 
000 members of this non-profit consumer organization, will give ; 
ew insight into your daily buying, lead you to a new awareness EMMITT Ta lal ita vivre 
r problems and power as a consumer. Become one of the thousands Suit HHT | PALAU HHTTTL LILA HUI 
rican consumers who are taking part in this organized effort to = , 
e best value for their money. Cut out and mail the membership == TO CONSUMERS UNION OF U. 8S. 
, 1 -- , ~ , , ’ , 
today! 55 Vandam St., New York, N. Y. 
Bend me CONSUMERS UNION REPORTS for year (12 tsmues) 
starting with the I er so 63 f 
CON membership, $2.50 of which fs for subscription. I ratand thet 
0 * "7 nc. this fee also entitles me tu the 1938 Buying G e which w appear 
in March. I aurce to keep fide al allt al sent to me which 


55 VANDAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Coming in March!—Consumers Union’s 1938 Buying Guide. 
\ 250-page, compact, pocket-size reference book for use in shopping. 
ontains ratings of over 1500 products by name as “Best Buys,” 
“Also Acceptable,” and “Not Acceptable” based on laboratory teste 


( 


ind examinations. Included in the regular membership without 
extra charge. 
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without duplicating material. And each of these volume 
might present a different picture. So much should be said, poy 
in disparagement of the anthologist, but in appreciation of 
the difficulties of his task. As a former editor of Poetry; ang 
a Catholic professor contributing to liberal journals, Mo-toy 
Dauwen Zabel can be depended upon to do a tactful 
the situation calls for detachment rather than tact 
Not that the book is calculated to provoke controve 
the contrary, it makes a game effort to steer clear of 
cal, social, and historical preoccupations that have di 
our critical tradition. An introduction poses the ma 
war issues—realism, humanism, Marxism—as more 
“external distractions,” obstacles to the more exacti: 
tions of criticism. The bulk of the volume consist 
views of current books or plays and individual evalua: 
modern writers, salvaged from the files. Aside fron 
preliminary generalities by elder critics and occasiona 
manipulation by newer critics, no positions are stat: 
no one is permitted to make explicit “what literary 
and distinction are.” With no guide to the forest, we are 
among the trees. Even the Marxists are represented by work 
of extenuation and modification and not by any positive asser 
tion of doctrine. R. P. Blackmur, a sympathetic spokesman 
for the editor, glibly disposes of “separable content’ 4s jt 
In conclusion the author states his faith in there were such a thing; as if a writer did not choose atti 
a new democracy and describes what must be tudes and order experiences in the same way that he choose: 
done to safeguard it, not only against com- words and orders rhythms. 
munism and fascism but also against political 
encroachments that are an inevitable outgrowth 
of the technological progress of our time. 
Formerly professor of economics at the Uni- 


Jo 


COMMUNISM, 
FASCISM, OR 
DEMOCRACY ? 


By EDUARD HEIMANN 


‘ae 


~ 
a. 


SNAP DS A A 


ey 


A sooK that compares the three principal po- 
litical systems of our time and demonstrates 
the actual working of each form: the growth 
and development of modern capitalism and its 
relation to political democracy; a clear-cut ex- 
position of the origins of socialism and its 
application in the communism of Soviet Russia, 
and the story of the coming of fascism in 
Italy together with an entirely new and reveal- 
ing explanation of its rise to power in Germany. 


Kaw om 


e% 


© 
7. 


But there is no danger of proceeding in an aesthet 
uum. We are constantly encountering implicit values 
say prejudices. Such far-fetched subjects as Viola M 
versity of Hamburg, the author is now a and Francois Mauriac sugges that the principle =e 
saceilies alt Gas: Citation tc Walle ob tee is not always catholic in the widest sense. The sole r 
New School fer Secial Research. $2.50 tion of a classic is a study of “Lycidas” by Paul Elmer Mi 

probably the single figure of our time who could re 
indignant about Milton's anti-episcopal views. In 
rebels, romantics, and realists fare badly. The extreme 
ERIT!ISH ject conformism is reached by Yvor Winters, when 
maxes his praise of a poem by calling it ‘‘sufficient j 


EXPERIMENTS IN ‘ tion of Dr. Bridges’s laureateship.” Allen Tate intert 


sermon on Hart Crane with a trick he learned from |! 
ic OWNER “Professor Charles A. Beard has immense informatio: 
PUBL a American history, but understands almost none of it 
Beard may be vulnerable to honest attack, but he ré 
SHIP AND CONTROL unscathed by petulant sniping of this sort. If only we 
avoid distractions— 
By TERENCE H. O'BRIEN And concentrate on technique. Yet here, in spite of many 
Formerly Department of Government, Hareard brave words about “craft’’ and “tools,” we are faced with 
University, and Magdalen College, Ox/ord a pitiful minimum of dissection and an intolerable deal of 
impressionism. Eriger en lois ses impressions personnelle 
A FACTUAL, unbiased description of a new type to build up their private responses into dogmas—this is all 
of government control which permits private too disarmingly what most critics have in mind. Modern 
management while promoting the public’s in- criticism is better equipped to distinguish than to judge, 
terest, and how it works in actual practice and Edmund Wilson's work derives its peculiar validity {1 
with the British Broadcasting Corporation, the his historical method and his Sainte-Beuve-like willingne 
London Transport Board and the Central to enter into the outlook and intentions of the author he ! 
Electricity Board. These three institutions criticizing. If it were more detailed, it would be better sti! 
represent a striking departure from orthodox Some of the writing in this book, notably Theodore Spen 
public corporations and their type of organiza- cer’s on Yeats and Robert Cantwell’s on Sinclair Lew: 
tion may well become the model for state- veals close technical insight. But most of it is degustation, 
tasting and seeking adjectives. A suspicious eye, observing 
that fully half of these critics are, or were, practicing | 
might expect them (a) to display craftsmen’s competen 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY MG (b) to hold other writers up to a personal standard 
7m CES See a Sen aw (c) to use words diffusely. Eliot assumed that Shakespear 


cS tried to write a ‘Waste Land” and concluded, log 
enough, that ““Hamlet’’ was a failure. 


controlled businesses in other democracies. $3.00 
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- habit of generalizing a subjective impression and 
ig it in concrete metaphor is often bewildering in a 
of precise diction like Henry James. Under less liter- 
spices, this pursuit of the mot juste is likely to end up 
irnival of malapropisms. Since the editor has printed 
,erous portion of his own criticism, he will not object it 

p ourselves to a random phrase—''the belabored hard- 
ness of Hemingway.” Through mixed metaphor, and 
ps a pun, it is possible to extract some meaning out of 
expression, but the context implies that the word “‘la 

would make less flash and more sense. The business 
ticism is too prosaic for these critics. This is Marianne 

e on Wallace Stevens: “Upon the general marine vol- 

f statement is set a parachute-spinnaker of verbiage 

looms out like half a cantaloupe and gives the body 

theme the air of a fabled argosy advancing.” At this 
learly, the critique casts no light on the poem, but the 

is necessary to explain the critique. 
Bourne, Sherman, and Parrington prematurely dead 
bitt and More now belonging to the ages, with Eliot 
Criterion commentaries and Santayana sentimental! 
with Mencken turned stuffed-shirt and Brooks doing 
vork, with the academic approach more myopic than 

1 the journalistic racket more venal, with the Dia 
und and Horn gone the way of little magazines, wit h 
t distinguished regional writers flaunting their pro 

n, with our sharpest Marxist minds blunted in fac- 
friction, with ourselves forced to show serious consid 
to such half-baked and indigestible books as “The 

Agent,” ‘Reactionary Essays on Poetry and Ideas,’ 
tivism and Decadence,” and “Attitudes toward His 
vhom are we deceiving when we pretend to possess 

literary opinion worthy of the name? 
HARRY LEVIN 
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UNITY OF PHILOSOPHICAL EXPERIENCE. By 


Etienne Gilson. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.7 


GILSON’S newest book is a most exciting history 
e of philosophy. For it is written not only by a su 
perhaps the greatest living historian of medi 
philosophy—but by a self-avowed dogmatist with an 
grind and by a brilliant writer ruthlessly malicious 
{ what he takes to be the chief source of error of West 

ight. 

book is not a history of philosophy in the usual sense 


word. It is a mordant study of some of the chief turn 
+} 


scholar 


ints in the development of p hilosophy, beginning wi 


+! ] 


llustrates the fail 


1S doome { whi 


f 


ind ending with Comte. And it il 
which M. Gilson believes any thinker 
to discover the ultimate srounds of reality by ex 
it by one of its parts. Thus Abélar 
who did not realize the limita 
1. Descartes sought to solve the problem of philosoy hy 


1 was really a 
tions inherent in hi 
s of fundament 7 conceptions borrowed from mathe 
Kant approac! he 
tan phy ics. And Comte was a sociologist. 


1 philosophy from the standpoint of 


rasted with the many failures stand Plato, Aristotle, 
These thinkers—"the three greatest metaphy 
had no “system” of their own to 
ind. They were the servants of “perennial philosophy.’ 
attempted to “relate reality . to the permanent prin 


1} 
inomas., 


who ever lived” 


in whose light all the changing problems of science, of 
ind of art have to be solved.” 


“for an 


They looked 
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ultimate ground of all real and possible experience 
the guidance of “immutable principles’—and found it 
word "Being," spelled with a capital “B.” 


T Y In spite of his extraordinary erudition M. Gilson 
A HIS OR of the his dogmatism to betray him. And yet the error int 


it leads him is not difficult to demonstrate. Let us ¢; 
3 USI ni ESS MAN f hilosophers have failed because they have attempt 
plain the whole by one of its parts. Let us a 


By MIRIAM BEARD whole can be explained. And let us also assume th 


are immutable principles and that these can be fou 
not rather easy to show that Plato and Aristotle 

the very same error of which the philosophers who 
to have failed are accused? And if Aristotle, then 
For Plato's thought borrowed its orientation from | 


liantly patterned series of biographies pre- 


the man of business 1n all the ages; force- 


y written and singularly timely. No one has ever 


k quite like this 


est in geometry. And Aristotle attempted to correct | 
ers errors by means of a poor biology and a physi 
e as poor both poor because verbal. And if Thomas 
guided by a positive science of which he was a 1 
right of his own contributions to it, it was simply 
LAUGHING ODYSSEY the best science within his reach was that of Aristotl 
Thus the perennial philosophy to which M. Gilson 
By EILEEN BIGLAND bring us back is a philosophy grounded on an ina 
science twenty-five hundred years old. And this sci 
Russia from a refreshingly new viewpoint: that of not rejected merely because antiquated but because i 
the people of the smaller towns and villages off the out to be, on prolonged examination, mostly verbiag 
inne wine dl eaaneiiel tas Wien sellees was. forms and potencies and entelechies explain nothin; 
tive science explains very little indeed, but it does it 
Is it a wonder then that we prefer our unstable certaint 
Thomas's and M. Gilson’s immutable principles ? 
ow ELISEO VI 
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By L. V. HARRISON and THE PAINTINGS OF REMBRANDT. 630 plat: 
THE CIVILIZATION OF THE RENAISSAN 
PRYOR McN. GRANT ITALY. By Jacob Burckhardt. 421 plates. $2.5 
HUNDRED SELF-PORTRAITS. 478 photog: 
7 color plates. $3. TITIAN. Paintings and Dra 
329 photogravures, 8 color plates. $2.50. THI 
OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 340 plates. $2.50. | 
GOGH. 105 colored and monochrome plates. $3 
$1.50 TICELLI. 103 colored and monochrome plat 
ART WITHOUT EPOCH. 132 plates. $2.50 
ZANNE. 108 monochromes, 18 color plates. $3 
IMPRESSIONISTS. 103 monochromes, 14 color p! 
A VISION $3. GOYA’S THE DISASTERS OF THE WAR 
plates. $1.50. Vienna: The Phaidon Press. Oxford U: 
By WM. BUTLER YEATS versity Press. 
[x0 the American book market there recently has 
a remarkable series of handsome and inexpensive 
books varying in size between fourteen by ten and three 
quarter inches and eleven by seven and a half inches 
are the products of the Phaidon Press. The great majority « 
their photogravures in color and in monochrome convey to 
a surprising degree the bloom of the paintings and_ the 
drawings they represent. Most of the monochromes are 
at all bookstores richly inked and deep in tone and amazingly expressive 0! 
the gradations in hues of the originals. Many of the co! 
» plates give one the illusion of actual paintings. Of the eleven 
titles of the series, only Goya’s “The Disasters of the War 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY is somewhat disappointing. But this volume is the least Q 
pensive of all these beautiful and inexpensive books. Of the 
60 Fifth Avenue a New York color photogravures, only those in the “Titian” make ont 
slightly conscious in a disagreeable sense of the process 10 
volved in their production. 


cessfully dodges all politics and partisanship. $2.50 


An authoritative, thorough consideration of the 
delinquency problem in New York and the system 
for handling it. The authors provide concrete sug- 


gestions of what may be done for improvement. 


Published hitherto only in a limited English edi- 
tion, Mr. Yeats has revised and enlarged this vol- 
ume giving the esoteric principles from which much 
of the inspiration of his work was drawn. $3.00 
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The volumes shine not only by reason of their format and 





ie. Their contents have been assembled with great 





ing care and thoughtfulness; and most of them are 





pieces of research, and a boon to tl 

, id all persor noved by the desire . f 
art and all persons moved y the desire for selt 
The three folios, ‘The Impre ssionists,”’ “Cézanne, 


(50 rh, 


Y reprodu ea quantity ol important paintin ’ 
wings scattered among the multitude of museum 
ite collections in Europe and America and hen 
essible to the person of ordinary means. Th 
ndt” is the result of a scholarly attempt to sift the 
hman’s oeuvre in the light of the recent inquiries 
1 to rid it of tl 


ve been attri! 


1e pictures, by pupils and followe 
uted to the master. Since thi 
h regard to their subject matter, the 
of the sixty-two self-portraits which opens the 
hless autobiographical intro 


arranged wit 


pplies an almost mat 
to Rembrandt's entire work. The ‘‘Titia 

luctions of all this sumptu 
ings, includes close-ups of important details, esp. 
some of the small, ex julsite landscapes which 


in so many of his forms 


! 
ious but important roles 


original piece of resear h 1s presented by 
Art Without Epoch” by Ludwig Goldscl 

i0 powerful, almost unknown, and in many instances 
ly tragic works from many climes, ages, and civiliza 
erta t reveals a timeless reality. Its selections from the treas 
the last four thousand years 
EO r of works characteristic of our own age, from natural 
| impressionistic work through expressionistic analyse 

to constructivistic and modern advertising art. They 

the productions of men as ultramodern as Matisse 

ind Maillol and the craftsmen of the 

tte. All the volumes have good critical prefaces and 


} 


f them quite brilliant ones: in particular the “Van 
and “The Impressionists,” } 


which are introduced by 


-~. Im Uhde, and the “Cezanne,” introduced by Fritz 
hil No special idealism, in the sense of a desire to spread the 
; art among great masses of people, in fine “to edu 
an be held responsible for this couple of armfuls 
lsomely educational picture books. To all appearances 
- e the consequence of a shrewd though modest mer 
° exploitation, on the part of a Viennese publisher 
— 1 Horowitz and his associates of the Phaidon Press, of 
W. mproved photogravure process. Yet this very circumstance 
aaah rs their existence doubly delightful. It points—as do 
ny similar phenomena—to the persistence of a great 

y ha rical movement which has been one of the civilizing, 
yensive 2 ting factors of the last 150 years of Western life. This 
and the impetus to self-education: one which bears little rela 
ches to that of the person who, assuming a recumbent atti- 


majorit efore lecturers or the radio, permits what is styled ‘‘cul 
! 


convey t to be pumped into him. On the contrary, it is active 
and something besides the urge to acquire know] 


Ss and 
‘rome ven the knowledge of ‘‘the best that has been thought 
pressi\ iid in the world.” It is the strong, almost unconscious 
F eh the color ination toward the dev elopn ent of spiritual pitts and 
| 1 
the elev rs by experience in connection with the great true works 
the War things which help develop them, and a motive which 
e least reason that its object is neither money nor socta 
‘ | © ] 
ks. OF | on, pleasures or power, t nds to make men free. Wid 


! ; oye 
make tt at the close of the eighteenth cenit iry——particularly 


proce } 


Teutonic countries, where some unusually vigorous 


symbolized by 


position to if may have existed—and 
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By & S. Johnson, Edwin R. Embree, and W. W. 
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{lexander 


aves with the 2 a { ly ; ; a 
and indignat x 8 
Southern Regions 
By Howard W. Odum an amaz ass age of facts 
aspect of oS e e et ea t ausing the re “ ent 
at art a ita , wit ata mat “ 
a et 4 ‘ Ls 4 a em 
s h e are st n America t or e 
( } y* 664 pp. § 
Human Geography of the South 
By Rupert B. Vance ¢ s the s< topography ate, and hist a 
ack, the as w as the diet and t eases { art s 
Culture in the South 
Edited by W. T. Conc h prese as many eut 
rt ksongs an yiklore; speech and humor 
- od wer 2 higher a fine book. hig telligent, and 
t know e } uthermn His 


The South Looks at Its Past 
By B. B. Kendrick and A. M. Arnett ° t would be difficule to find 


e satista the study Southern story 


ted.”’ The Herald Tr ne f k , x 5 196 pg $ 


The Wasted Land 


an is here pre 


By Gerald Johnson hould be compulsory reading for everybody south 
*% the Potomac and Ohio wh n read, and the illiterates s { have it read te 
Th . urnal "28 10 pp. $1.50 


Homicide in the United States 
By H. Ge Brearley Recommended along wit Arthur Raper'’s Tragedy of 


Mr. Brearley's apter ““The Partern of Violence” ir 
( ture in th South as r sired reading for Southern ena This book would 
ave provided interesting and pertinent reading matter for Senators during recent 
eeks. The highest rates of | Chicag "28 249 pp. $2.5 
* in the SI 

90° in the Shade 
By Clarence Caso “Unpretent ‘ allusive civilized ne of the most 
telligent books that ave come out of © th Hi | ribune Books 

halftone trat by J. Edward Rice. 5 zs 8,” 56 pp. $1.00 
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The new best seller everyone is discussing. ‘“Person- 
ally, I think Mr. Arnold has his fingers on some- 
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bility and, especially, present usefulness.” 
Fred Rodell in The New Republic. 
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Illustrated. $4.00 


author bases his 


during a recent trip te Russia. 
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One of the Best Reviewed 
Books of the Year! 


FOUR WAYS 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


By IRWIN EDMAN 
Author of The Mind of Paul, Richard Kane 
Lovks at Life, et 


THE NATION: “A brilliant interpretative study. 

The intelligent layman will bave to go far to find a 
comparable introduction to the systems of thought 
whose vital nerves are bere so deitly laid bare.” 
Sidney Hool 
NEW REPUBLIE “He is one of those rarities, a 
choolman who writes for the worldly reader ... re- 
lates philosophy to the rest of life, and yet does not 
offer the pre-digested pap with which the victims of 
philosophy courses are so frequently served.”—Eliseo 
Viva 

SATURDAY REVIEW: “Colden words from a thor 
ougl contemporary oracle on the ultimate themes 
of human life and destiny.”—-Harold A. Larrabee. 


DOROTHY CANFIELD: “Not to be missed by any 
one of mature intelligence.”—Book-of-the-Month Club 
News 

33] pages, $2.00 at all bookstores 
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Goethe's “Wilhelm Meister,” this impulse subsequent); 
showed itself in all the Western lands and the United States: 
and, maintaining itself though the earthquakes of our Civiliza. 
tion, continues to prompt educational institutions and , 
seums to nourish it. 

It is plainly visible among the causes underpinning they 
art books, and not alone in the circumstance that they ad. 
dress themselves to persons of very moderate means who 
wish to come into relation with what exists in Rembrandt’; 
play of light and Titian’s solemn color. It is, to begin with 
visible in the circumstance that these books respond to . 
contemporary need. Horowitz began publishing in conne. 
tion with the educational program of the Viennese Socialists 
and thereby grew aware, as did so many other Germanic pub. 
lishers, of the desire among the working classes for good 
editions of good books, including “Das Kapital’; and began 
experimenting with the means at his disposal toward the end 
of filling and profiting by this need. Again, one sees it in 
the quality of his press’s response to this situation: in the 
almost gratuitous fineness of his cheap editions and the love 
of the magnificent subjects and the desire evident in ¢ 
pages to approach them as fully and closely as possible 
They make plain the editors’ and craftsmen’s pleasure in self 
education during the very process of working out their prob. 
lems. 

Lastly, one sees the persistence of this impetus in th: 
circumstances of the series’ appearance in the English and 
American markets, with good English translations of their 
various prefaces; and its ready welcome. There it seems t 
speak to us of its firm roots among us and of its endurance 
amid the almost intolerable uncertainties of life. 

PAUL ROSENFE! 


Pamphleteering Fiction 


CHE FLIVVER KING. By Upton Sinclair. United 
mobile Workers of America. Ford Organizing Cor 
tee, New York. 25 cents. 


] THINK it was Lewis Gannett who said that “The Fi 
ver King’’ was a Model T as fiction. But like the M 

T it goes. It carries the reader by the shortest route and at 
a fast clip from the idyllic valley of America before 1 
production to the mountain top of finance capital and | 
belt-line, from the dirt road to the four-lane highway, | 
the sunny land of opportunity to the forbidding plate 
industrialization, where at least six million are perman 
unemployed. Its principal characters are Henry Ford, 
proves magnificently that the rugged individual can no 
good in America, and his workers, who demonstrate 
clusively at whose expense he became the richest mat 
America. It might be described as the history of a great maker 
of automobiles and of the workers who came out at the 
little end of the horn. 

Pamphleteering fiction being a vehicle with an actual des 
tination and not an end in itself, it does not stop for inner 
subtleties either of character or motivation. Instead it makes 
use of ready-made character and motivation and it depen 1s 
for its conviction on the reader's general knowledge of the 
facts and characters involved rather than on the writers 
capacity for creation. In general this is true of “The Flivver 
King,” but because of his special knowledge of Ford, Sinclait 
has given us news about him, and because he understands, 
out of his own experience and personality, the crusading yet 
practical, individualistic elements in Ford's nature, he makes 


n 
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yf him far more than a mere symbol and succeeds to a cer- 
win extent in Creating a character. 
What Sinclair mainly creates in all his books, however, is 
not literature but a weapon. And since that is his intention 
he is not required to pass an artistic examination, though this 
qot to say that a weapon that was also literature would not 
, better weapon—therein lies the difference between “The 
r King” and, say, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Mr. Sinclair 
imple technique. He traces the history of Ford and 
fa family of Ford workers, represented in the last of three 
ns by a union organizer. At the end, the shifting, 


a 


from the one to the other becomes so 


erest flags, but in general the material with 


by section, 
il that int 
e is dealing is so rich that its bare recital 


c's mind overtones of implication and 


sets up in 
association 
ne might experience in reading a synopsis of one’s 


a scope and 


as a piece of writing 


that give the story nomentum which 


ot in itself, possess. It can- 


imagination of the average automobile 


its simple and 


to stir the 
iose life and problems it invokes; 
holds no dif iculties even for the thousands of 


{ Southern hill-billies who comprise a large section 


United Automobile Workers and whose fresh pre- 
spirit has made it one of the most lively and for- 


ions in the labor movement; and yet there is no sug- 
yf writing down. 
The Flivver King” 


lacks the invisible 


ms almost irrelevant to say that ° 
* t outlive its immediate uses, that it 
on of a work of art, and that better books will be 
about the rise of Henry Ford. It is a Model T, but 
iediate uses are relevant and important. It is designed 
handle with which automobile workers may obtain a 
f the industry they live in and, more particularly, a 
for unionizing the Ford empire. The U. A. W. under- 
sell 200,000 copies, and there is already talk of a 
tion—which indicates that it fulfils the specifications 
play a part in the conquest. 
MARGARET MARSHALL 


The Whitmans of Oregon 


MARCUS WHITMAN, M. D., PIONEER AND MARTYR. 


By Clifford Merrill Drury. The Caxton Printers: Cald- 
ll, Idaho. $5 
HIS is a biography of both the Whitmans—Marcus 


{ Narcissa—and the work has been admirably done. 

Dr. Drury has ransacked all the available sources and has 
ht to light much new material of value. With balanced 

ent he has kept a straight course between the too cred- 
Whitman-saved-Oregon”’ sect and the iconoclasts of 
Bourne-Marshall following. Bourne and Marshall ren- 

ed a valuable service in deflating a number of myths that 
had grown up about Whitman, but they carried their cam- 
n so far as to leave him a rather shadowy figure of no 
consequence. The skilfully 
handled by the author, restores him to his true place. That 
his religious zeal was blended with a social or political mo 
that increasingly he labored for the settlement of the 

is now so 


ular mass of evidence, 


Oregon country by immigration from the East 
firmly established that few dare deny it. What share he had 
of Oregon no one can definitely say. It is 


the “saving” 


enough to know that the dream for the realization of which 
he so arduously labored was a dream that came true. 
the wrong 


Inhappily he chose Indians for his flock. 
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descended upon the head of 
he opposed this country's entry into the World War in 1917. 


Fighting Bob" LaFollette when 


United 


timely 


TODAY, with war talk growing louder, even in the 


States, the Senior 


and compeliing as ever. 
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THE THEATRE GUILD presents the 


ALFRED LUNT and LYNN FONTANNE 


production of JEAN GIRADOUX'S comedy 
AMPHITRYON 38 


with a distinguished cast 
44th St., W. of Broadway. Evenings 8:40. Mats. Tues., 





Adapted by 8S. N. BEHRMAN 
SHUBER 


Washington's Birthday and Sat., 2:40. 300 Seats at $1.10 





—Atkinson, Times 


Evenings 8:40 
Matinees Wed. | 
& Saturday 2:40 
Prices: 
Matinee 
55¢ to $2.20 
Evenings 
55e to $2.75 


“One of the best musical shows of the year. . . Witty, Fresh." 


IWS ANNE DLE -, 


NEW YORK'S HIT MUSICAL J * 
LABOR STAGE 39th St. & 6th Ave. BR 9-1163 














RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


MARK TWAIN'S Beloved Story of American Life 
“THE ADVENTURES OF 


TOM SAWYER” 


Produced by DAVID O. SELZNICK 
IN TECHNICOLOR 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 


“COSMOPOLITAN,” Russell Markert’s kaleidoscopic 
revue with Music Hall cast and specialties. Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Erno Rapee. 

Circle 6-4600 


First Mezzanine Seats Reserved ° 
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JOURNEYMAN 


the novel by 
Erskine Caldwell! 


which (in its dramatic verssion) 1s 


arousing a storm of controversy 


At all bookstores, *2 VIKING PRESS 
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Among the Nez Perces his apostolate might have been high 


successful. Among the pilfering, fitful, and 


trea herous 


Cayuses it was doomed from the beginning. Though bos) 
Marcus and Narcissa recognized the increasing danger os 


their position, they determinedly held on. Marcus, only ty 


wQ 


days before the massacre, could resignedly say to a frienq 


“But my death will probably do as much good to Oregon 3 
These are the true Whitmans here pictured wi; 


my life can.” 


their faults as well as their virtues—a pair of noble zealg,, 


who gave all for a cause. The book is likely to remain ; 
standard single-volume account of their lives. 


DRAMA 


“Our Town” 
Thornton Wilder's new pla 


” UR TOWN,” 
current at the Morosco, is not easy to d 


On the surface it is only a few typical days in the 
some typical New England citizens as those days we: 
in a typical village of a generation ago. As such it 
commonplace enough, and so far as action goes that is 
it is intended to be. But Mr. Wilder—who seemed to : 
precious and so thin in “The Bridge of San Luis 
has brooded over his subject and at last succeeded in 
municating a mood as rich and tranquil and satisfyi: 








is hard to define. 

Two attitudes toward the recent past are so famil 
one or the other seems almost inevitable, but the m 
‘Our Town”’ is neither sentimental nor satiric. Her« 
easy fun poked at the age of buggies and innocenc: 
here also is no sentimental overvaluation. Indeed, it is 
ing how little Mr. Wilder claims for his villagers 


readily the local editor admits with a shake of the head that 


there is no ‘‘culture’”’ in his town, and how calmly the 
mentator remarks at the wedding of his chief pers 
that the result of such unions is interesting “once in a t 
sand times.” There is no tendency to claim for the hi 
virtues more than their due, no effort to hide the fa 
such simple lives are led in ignorance of the heights a 
as of the depths of possible human experience. 

And if one asks what remains, what is left to feel w 
one feels neither condescension nor partisan warmth 
answer is simply that the mood of quiet contemplation \ 
Mr. Wilder generates is one which would be hopeless!) 


merged by any suggestion of either satire or sentimentali! 


The spectacle of these undistinguished men and wome: 
ing out their endlessly retold tale fascinates him, I thin 
because undistinguished men and women are more admir. 
than others but because even they are men and womet 
cause even undistinguished lives tease the imagination 
a riddle not to be solved and stir it with an emotion 
be analyzed. Satire and sentiment alike are efforts to d 
of the problem by passing a judgment. The still sad 
of humanity is most clearly audible when both are rej: 
The last scene of the play takes place in the village 
tery, to which a company of the recently dead welco: 
newcomer upon whom the calm of death has not 
she returns to live over 


scended. Against their advice 
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day of the past, but she soon rejoins them, convinced 
ey are that such —— are useless. It is impossible 
ye en association with those who do not know how 
are going to end; who, more intolerably still, are not 
ware of what ought to be the vividness and the poignancy 
¢ every moment. In that, I take it, lies the real moral. Only 
e dead can adequately realize either the wonder or the 
revity of life. 
The dramatic method is everywhere unconventional in the 


me 


xtreme. The piece is introduced by a soft-spoken master of 


nies who remains on the stage throughout the per- 
nce to offer occasional comments, and the players act 
their roles without benefit of scenery. But while such 
devices are commonly used for the purpose of 
ening the colors of a play and tend frequently in the 
n of the stridently insistent, Mr. Wilder uses them in 
rest of a quiet intimacy. It is difficult to see how he 
ichieve the effect he desires by any other means, and 
has provided him with a miracle of disarming ease 
performance of Frank Craven as the gentle commen 
vho bridges every awkward gap and holds the audience 
ously under his spell. Without him the play would 
pieces; with him it seems not so much to develop as 
in a moment of eternity. 
On Borrowed Time’ (Longacre Theater) seems to be 
ting with “Our Town” for the favor of public and 
e, but despite an admirable performance by Dudley 
s I found it sentimentally whimsical and altogether 
Apparently there are many to whom the story of a 
eran ather who mange Death up an apple tree is 
ighly satisfactory symbolism, but I was able to make 
sense of it and found no compensating virtues in the 
rously tender passages between the little boy and his 
ifather. There is a great deal of stress upon the toilet 
some considerable emphasis on the various scatalogical 
upations of childhood, but unlike most mamhens of 
iudience I am not among those in whom the spectacle 


f a little boy with his pants down stirs all the tender 


ns JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
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UTSTANDING among recent releases is Gamut's 
album (four ten-inch records, $4.50) of Moussorgsky’s 

s. If you are not familiar with Moussorgsky’s works 
enre and come to them with only Schubert and Brahms 
her than Debussy, or even Wolf—as your previous ex 
nce, you will do best to begin with “Pride’’ and “‘Bal- 
and then go on with the cycle “Sunless” in reverse 

ler, from No. 6 to No. 1. In this way you will go from 
rb examples of what is usually thought of as a song to 
ially superb examples of the vocal style very much like 
tative that is Moussorgsky’s. Also, you will begin by 
: the beautiful voice and phrasing of Moshe Rudinov, 


will end-—especially if you have the music before you 


watch the shaping of the recitative—by appreciating his 
ination and feeling for the music’s every subtlety. He is 
rare artist; and it is to be set down against our concert 

as at present organized that these records give him his 
Opportunity to be he urd by the general pub lic since he 
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shows you more than tourist sights 
at least cost of time and money. 
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each country. 








































DENMARK, SWEDEN, NORWAY, under leadersh Pp of Prof. 
Hartley W. Cross. Cities and countryside including 
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folk schools. Sailing July 2, returning August 29. 


CENTRAL AND BALKAN EUROPE. Auspices Oneonta State 
Normal School, N. Y. Vienna, Budapest, Venice, Ge- 
neva, Paris plus several weeks of Bulg 
and art. Sailing July 7, returning August 29. 

ITALY, TURKEY, SOVIET UNION AND GERMANY, under 
leadership of Prof. Goodwin Watson. A contrasting 
study of the psychology of social change. Sailing Ju 
29, returning September 2. 

THE SOVIET UNION, under leadership of Dr. F. Tredwell 
Smith. Leningrad, Moscow, Volga, Caucasus, Soviet 
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Armenia, Crimea, Kiev, etc. Sailing July 2, returning 
August 30, 

MEXICO, under leadership of Julien — More than a 

month in the cities and nat Sailing July 7 
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returning August 1|7. 
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Variety! 


patie characters are the most 
interesting to associate with; and a 
magazine that discusses many different as- 


pects of the social and political scheme is the 
most ynsistently sti imulating. See, for in 
stance. a few of the articles scheduled for 


jf rc ! . '- - 
next weeks Nation and tor ‘ater publicati: r 


Justice Black's striking record since his elevation 
to the Supreme Court, as evidenced by his tra- 
dition-breaking dissents, will be presented by 
MAX LERNER. 


The introductory article of a lively series about 
the columnists, by MARGARET MARSHALL, 


will appear next week. 


PAUL Y. ANDERSON will continue his corre- 
spondence from Washington. 


A thorough analysis of Collective Security will 
be contributed by LOUIS FISCHER. 


The Bronx “slave-market" and similarly intoler- 
able conditions elsewhere that have led to the 


beginnings of unionism for domestic workers will 


be described by EVELYN SEELEY. 


From Europe will come an analysis of German 


economy, by ALEXANDER VIDAKOVIC. 


ELIOT JANEWAY will present the results of his 
study of the auto industry and the depression, 
and of the quality of generalship displayed by 


automotive leaders. 


BARBARA WERTHEIM will present a descrip- 
tion of the character and methods of the French 
press that will prove enlightening to many 


American readers. 
» 


Tbe principal reason for subscribing to The Nation 
is that you can't skip an issue without missing some- 


thing important that appears nowhere else. 
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sang in Stokowski’s productions of “Les Noces” and “Qeq, 


pus Rex.” 


Ballade’ is also in the Parlophone subscription set 


pressed here by Decca (six records, $6), along with 
songs of Moussorgsky, including the “Songs and [D 
of Death.” These are not so much sung as snarled 
growled through clenched teeth melodramatically by V1. 
Rosing. Like the Gamut set this one is accompanied 
line-by-line transliteration and translation of the Ry 
texts. 

Not only is there the sublimity Tovey speaks of in 
bert's great B-flat Piano Sonata, but the scherzo m 
is one of the most ravishing pieces of music ever 
breath-taking in the rapid succession of its Schubertia 
cles. As for the sublimity, the word carries with it a 
tion of calm, but Ernst Victor Wolff's playing in the 
bia set (four records, $6) is nervous, over-intense, ma 
The performance of Beethoven’s A-major Sonata fo 
and Piano that Emanuel Feuermann and Myra Hess ha 
corded for Columbia (three records, $5) is very bea 
the older Casals-Schulhoff performance is, howeve 
dynamic and I like it better for that. On the fourth 
Columbia two-record set ($3.25) is a fine perfor 
The Marriage of Figaro” by Beect 
the London Philharmonic; the other three sides are 5 
Brahms’s “ Overture, also very well played 

Among the single records of Victor's special list ( 
pin’s of the Monologue and Clock Scene from “Be 
($2) takes first place, as any record of any 
apres if it was made when his 


the Overture to 


Tragic” 


dounov’”’ 
his Boris must, 


ful singing ie Haas h in Hiindel’: S “Dank sel = Her 
“Julius Caesar’ ($1.50); by Helg 
waenge in Strauss’s “Freundliche Vision” and “Ach, | 
ich muss nun scheiden” ($1.50); and by Ina Sou 
“Ernani, involami” ($2). . for Victor's January list 
headed by Toscanini’s recording of the Overture to "'S 
amide” (two records, $4.50), which is beyond anyt! 
have ever heard in recorded orchestral performance 
there is a fine performance by the Kolisch Quartet of 
zart’s Quartet K. 589, which is not one of the most i 
sive of Mozart's works but also not one of the least ( 
records, $6.50). And finally three Bach Sonatas for 
and Harpsichord (four records, $8), with beautif 
playing by Georges Barrére and less emphatic playin; 
usual by Yella Pessl, but with one exception—the S 
No. 2 on the third record 

Timely has issued a single record ($2) of some ag: 
music for lute and strings by John Dowland, play 
Suzanne Bloch and the New York Simfonietta unde: 
Goberman. 


an aria from his 


dull music to my ears. 


In reply to recent questions I recommend (1) a 1 
changing mechanism—the Garrard, playing both sizes o! 
ords in one series for $59.50, or only one size at a tis 
$47.50, and to be had from the Garrard Sales Corpora 


17 Warren Street, New York; and (2) a needie—the | 


versal, the best of non-metallic semi- permanent needle 


shape and durability, with a reproductive power approx: 


ing most closely to steel ond falling short of it onl; 


enough to reduce the harshness of present-day recording 
to be had from the Center Music Store, 1242 Sixth Av: 
New York. If however you prefer steel, the shape ot! 


Victor half.tone shadowgraphed needle makes it superio: 


the Acton that I recommended last year. 


B. H. HAGGIN 
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Letters to the Editors 


ic Wouldn’t Work 


wx Sirs: Im the editorial entitled 
\anted: Three-Year Plan in The Na- 
of January 15, yeu recommend 
he government a plan for putting in- 
effect the expressed wish of the Presi- 
at to raise Our annual national income 
xm 68 billion to 100 billion dollars. 
11 say: “It would be far better to 
with an estimate of national in- 
ye and an estimate of potential con- 
juumption for the products of each basic 
istry based on that national income. 
h industry . . . could then produce 
an expanded market; and in the 
process of doing so it would create 
employment and purchasing capacity 
would constitute such an expanded 
ket.”” I wish to point out that “the 
process” (of stepping up produc- 
) would not produce the “‘purchas- 
apacity” for buying back the goods 
s produced. 
t is a fallacy, and one that is danger- 
ind widespread, to assume that when 
men, or ten thousand men, are put 
ork in productive industry they will 
te a market which will absorb what 
produce. It is a well-known fact 
their wages and salaries will buy 
< only a portion of what they pro- 
The surplus is what makes all 
and brings on depression. 
plan of expansion would simply 
avate the disease. 
The government could not carry out 
plan even if it wished to, for it 
; no power to fix and enforce pro 


tion schedules. 


troubie, 


WILLIAM RAOUL 


Navesink, N. J., January 31 


Mr. Raoul raises two objections to 
proposal. The first is economic, the 
second constitutional. We do not quarrel 
vith his “well-known fact” that the 
vage outlay in any single industry will 
itself create a market for its 
oods. We have always objected to 
emeal attempts to solve the problems 

1 an industry by increasing the wages 
{ prices in it. The big trouble with 


10t in 


such a procedure, however, is not the 


me Mr. Raoul points out. It is rather 
hat since only one industry is dealt 
vith at a time, and reemployment is not 
reated in the rest of the industrial struc- 
ire, the industry is trying to produce 


more for a market that remains essen- 
tially the same. If, however, reemploy- 
ment were created in every industry 
more or less simultaneously, the general 
level of purchasing power would be 
raised for all products, and a demand 
would be created not only for the fin- 
ished products but for the raw and half- 
finished materials along the way. This 
is the heart of the argument for a 
planned economy. As for the constitu- 
tional objections, Mr. Raoul will do well 
to remember that if the Supreme Court 
follows John Marshall's conception of 
the scope of national powers, economic 
planning may easily pass muster as part 
of the Congressional function. Whether 
we shall have a court liberal enough to 
follow such an old Federalist as Marshal! 
is another question.— EDITORS THE NA- 
TION. } 


Chicago Cares a Little 


Dear Sirs: Milton Mayer's Chicago 
Doesn't Care in The Nation of February 
5 is a good job on a big subject, but 
some of its statements seem unjustified. 
I feel Mr. Mayer left the rails at the 
following points: 

1. When he says, “Chicago won't get 
reform, because it doesn’t want it. There 
isn't a citizens’ organization in town.” 
And when he dismisses the Labor Party 
as a paper organization and Labor's 
Non-Partisan League as without friends. 
Finally, when he writes, “The reform 
movement in Chicago consists of serious 
groups of little thinkers sitting around” 
talking about New York. 

If Mr. Mayer meant that these groups 
will not swing the next election, he’s 
right, but his language isn’t accurate. 
The Labor Party and Labor's Non-Par- 
tisan League have fair prospects of de- 
veloping strength quickly; at present, 
they are well away from a paper basis. 
As to reform groups, the record shows 
they won a big battle for permanent 
registration in 1936; this took more than 
sitting and talking. The drive for a city 
manager and the P. R. system of voting 
has substantial support, with 200,000 
Chicagoans backing the movement in 
such organizations as the Illinois League 
of Women Voters and the Chicago City 
Manager Committee. 

2. Mr. Mayer is unfair in making 
the Civic Federation appear wholly re- 


actionary and in comparing it with the 
New York committee which approved 
Tweed's bookkeeping. The federation 
proposed a state income tax as lately as 
1933, has urged a separate personalty tax 
after amendment of the Illinois consti- 
tution, and has indorsed the present ef.- 
fort to assess personal property. It has 
perennially denounced city accountings, 
and last month issued a blast about the 
books of the Board of Education 
ROBERT E. ACKERBERG, JR. 


Chicago, February 9 


Testimony from the Fo'c’sle 
Dear Sirs: As one who has been to sea 
in a fo'c’sle rather than a steamer chair, 
I was much interested in the recent de 
nunciations of seamen made to the Sen 
ate Commerce Committee's subcommit 
tee on maritime labor conditions. In the 
light of my sea experience, the most 
significant thing anent the testimony has 
been overlooked. That is that all the 
criticism has been of men working in 
passenger vessels. 

I have worked on passenger ships and 
freighters. The differences between the 
men employed on them are enormous 
Those I met on the freighters, tankers, 
and transports would take a job on a 
passenger ship only as an absolutely last 
resort. Because I have worked on a pas 
senger ship to the Orient, the President 
Pierce, I believe it is possible that some 
ot the charges placed against the person 
nel of the President Hoover after she 
ran aground are true. Out of the dozen 
of us in the wipers’ fo'c’sle of the Pierce, 
two were graduates of a Honolulu re 


form school, one had been cashiered 
from the Marine Corps, and one we took 
on at Manila had just been released 


from jail after serving sentence for 
opium smuggling. 

But it only took one trip on that ship 
to learn why such men were there. The 
Pierce was my second ship and a decided 
shock after the six months I spent on 
my first, the Utacarbon, which paid 
higher than average wages and provided 
good, clean quarters and decent working 
conditions. The crew's quarters of the 
Pierce would have made a brute out of 
the Savior. The fo'c’sles were small 
rooms crowded with as many narrow 
bunks as possible. Ventilation was by 


means of the customary portholes, but, 
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nce fo'c’sles are on a deck just slightly 
ibove water level, they had to be “‘dog- 
ged,” or closed, whenever the weather 
was at all rough. 

There were approximately thirty-five 
men in the wipers and firemen section 
of the “black gang’’ on that ship, and 
our bathroom contained two toilets, one 
shower, and two washstands. If you got 
tired of 


hower 


waiting for a chance at the 


1 
alter coming oO wat you 


could take a bath in a bucket of water, 
; every sailor has learned to do. 
had to force 


As for the food, you 


yourself to eat it after eight hours ot 
hard manual The 
pples of the weekly fruit ration were 
ly half 


thoughts ever came to mutiny was when 


labor. Oranges and 


invarial spoiled. The nearest my 


[ saw crates of oranges from the pas 
engers’ supplies, which had been al 
lowed to spoil, being thrown overboard 
San Francisco. 


few shreds of vegeta 


is we neared The soup 


was water with a 


sles floating in it, and—this is no sail 


ing ship yarn—-we had to brush weevils 
off the crackers that were served with it. 
To judge the entire merchant marine 


by the passenger ships, however, would 


be utter folly 


It also strikes me as folly 
to aim programs for correcting the pres 
ent conditions, such as Joseph P. Ken 
nedy’s three-point plan, at the men. I 
um convinced that the ship owners are 
to blame for most of the present evils. 
They have gone on for years enlarging 
cargo space and improving passenger 
wccommodations, while doing their best 
to keep the men in the same all-around 
conditions as sailors had in 1850. 
JACK Y. QUAYLE, JR. 

Washington, February 10 


Let the Public Be Served 

Dear Sirs; Your editorial Does the Boy- 
cott Hurt American Labor? in your is- 
sue of February 5 was splendid. I can- 
not help commenting on the statement 
of the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers quoted by Professor Eu- 
vene Staley We are prepared to fur- 
nish the American public with whatever 
they desire in the line of hosiery.” As 
the late President Woodrow Wilson 
once said, “Business was made for so 
ss.’ It is the 
function of manufacturers to make what 


icty, not society for busine 


the public wants and not make the pub- 


} 


lic want what they deem it wise for 


the pul lic to want. It seems to me that 
if business 


that 


in general would wake up to 

lot of worries 
wld be over H. J. FULLER 

Milford, Conn 


fundamental fact a 


IP bruary 8 


Correcting an Error 
Dear Sirs: I want to acknowledge with 
thanks your generous offer of an apology 
in print for publishing an unfounded at- 
tack of a certain Mr. Brody against me. 
In a letter to the editors, published in 
lhe Nation of February 12 under the 
heading Visas for Liberals, he said: 
“Also the Misses Suzanne La Follette 
and Anita Brenner, who have raged in 
the columns of The Nation against the 
bourgeois Loyalist government for 
idowboxing with Franco instead of 
mediately establishing communism in 
in.” You assure me that by the 
ple method of going through your 
own files it was easy to establish the 
falsehood of this severe accusation. 
Though I am convinced that every un- 
biased reader of Mr. Brody’s letter rec- 
ognized his statement as slander at the 
first glance, I thank you nevertheless for 
having taken the trouble to check up. I 
am satisfied. I shall be more so if you 
will follow in future a sound principle 
of editorial efficiency: check before 
yrinting. 

\fay I add for the sake of the record 
that I have Mr. 
Brody's crank letter accused me of dc- 
ing. On the other hand I collected a 
onsiderable amount of money for The 
\.ation's Food Ship for Loyalist Spain. 

SUZANNE LA FOLLETTE 
New York, February 12 


nowhere done what 


{While the editors do not accept re- 
sponsibility for the interpretations of 
those whose letters they print, they wish 
to express their regret over an error of 
fact in Mr. Brody's statement. In justice 
to Miss La Follette they are glad to 
point out that she has not written any- 
thing on the subject of the Spanish war 
in the columns of The Nation. The edi- 
tors regard the letter section as a battle- 
ground for their readers, and in conse- 
quence subject those pages to less of 
that checking process which they inten- 
sively apply elsewhere in the magazine 
and which they aze proud to agree with 
Miss La Follette is a ‘sound principle 
of editorial efficiency.”’ } 


Texas Labor History 

Dear Sirs: Professor Ruth A. Allen of 
the Department of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Texas, is gathering material for a 
history of the labor movement in Texas 
and would like very much to hear from 
having information about the 
Southwest Railway Strike of 1886 under 
the Knights of Labor, or about Martin 
Irons, one of the leaders of the strike. 
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